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ad\i:rtisement. 

— 

Tiik* rca«l»-r is n'spcctfully roqufstcil to ohsrrvo 

» 

that I lia\o Five iimiii < )l«}VttionH t<» the jirosonf 
“ scttloiiifiit*” of tin* Nil** <jii<*sfioii l<y dorivin;; tlx* 
jrfat ri\<*r from tin* suji[h>s(*<I " \‘ii-ioria Nyaiiza 
Ijitko : ” — 

TIhti- is a diflVrciKT of lovi ls in tly*u|i|»(T nixl in 
tin* part of th« Ht»-ralK*<l Lakt*. This point is 

important only when taken in eunins tioir wirii thP 
following. 

'riu* native re|H>rl that the Mweran^o Uiver rises 
from tlii* hills in the eeiitre of the st>-ralled I^e. 

Thejgeneral ttative tx^iief that there us a road 
ihr-wijrlf the sO'CaliesI Lake. 
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TThe foct that the.sonthem part of the 8o<c8lled 
Lake fl^pda the country for thirteen mUee, wfa^reae 
the low and marshy northern shore is not inundated. 

*The phenomenon that the so-calied Lake sweUs 
during the dry period of the Nile, and vice versd. 

RICHARD F. BURTON. 
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iBXBspiopowtowntettiew linetofi M gatoc ta t y 
mat t er to a lieaiMw which wm read hj -mo hdfoarai 
the Rogral Cbographic^l Sod^^ on Noirembor 1^1^ 
1864, .and which is now {mUished with move 
detail It is, howeyer, stOi a notice {Nuelj g6o> 
gn^hical qf a paper, ’'Hie Upp«r Bonn of jjhe 
Nile, fiKHn In^pectiMi ai^ Informatiou,'* by my late 
lammited compaiii<«. Captain J. H. I^ke, F.R.O.S., 
published in the Journal of the Royal Qeogni{ddcal 
Society, vol xj^l, 1868. 

The mdancholy etent of Septcsmber Iftth, 1864^ 
which cast a globm overonr meetii^at^ p^Nunut 
** Bath Associathnij'* p^lndee die possibilUy nS my 
entering into any questions of a private or a pantmal 
natora. It would, tof coarse, have been &r moea 
oimgenial to my iedmgs to have met Giqitau\'%dEe 
thepltt&^^md to have aigned oat theafidr 
befiae Ae.MMIfic bodty then aasemblad,, 1 wnat 
doiml^loaeahtduiomilsat ea StpttadMt l|Aa 
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«The day for tiie discusnon was appointed for Sep- 
tembea. 16th. Some hundreds of persons were 
assembled in the rooms of Section £, and when 1 
appeared there it was only to hear that my quondam 
friend and Nile rival had on the previous afternoon 
lost his life by the merest accident. I had seen him 
at 16.0 p.M. ; at 4 p.m. he was a corpse During the 
first shock caused by this mos^ painful announcement 
I could not command myself to speak on the subject. 
Bdng now about to leave Europe for some years, dur- 
mg which the Nile question will have greatly changed 
its .present aspect, I cannot, in justice to the public, 
^ well as to myself, allow errors — of late almost 
generally received — to make further way. Tliis is 
the object of« the present volume. At the same 
tune, be it distinctly understood that, whilst differing 
from Captmn Speke upon almost every geographical 
subject supposed to bo “settled” by his exploration 
of 1860-63, I do not stand forth as an enemy of 
the'departed ; that no man can Itetter appreciate tlie 
noble tonalities of energy, courage, and perseverance 
which he so eminently possessed dian I do, who knew 
him for BO many years, and who travelled with him 
i|8 a brother, until the unfortunate rivalry 
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the Nile Sources arose like the ghost of disconi 
betwe^ 08 , and was fenned to a flame by tho^enmity 
and the kmbition of “ firiends." 

o o e o o • 

I wish in no way to de{HPeciate the solid services 
rendered to geography by the gallant and adventurous 
travellers, Captains Speke and Grant They brought 
us in an absolnto g^n of some 350 geographical 
milcs-^-betwecn S. lat. 3° and N. lat. 3®, — beforr* 
known by only the vaguest reports. When, l«tw- 
ever, the bulletin of the French Geographical Society 
(p. 266, tome vi. of 1863) speaks out so Iwldly njwn 
the moot question of the Nile Sources, it hardly 
becomes English geographers to hokl back. It is 
now, I iKjlieve, the opinion of scientiBc Europe that 
the problem is wholly unsolvinl, and, more still, that 
within the last four vears the Nile llasin has ac> 
quired an amount of fahlo which it never had in tiio 
days Pliny and Ptolemy. 

A brief notice o( the circumstances under wKicb 
the second ei^iedition of our Society was form^ is a 
picliminaiy tndupehsidtle towards definingiits results. 
The day after hu return to E^taml (Bfi^flth, 1859) 
Oqftahi l^)d» waa induced to call at the rooms of 

ti 
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&e Royal Qeographical Socie^, and to set on foot a 
new elfeploration. Having understood that he was 
to await my arrival in London before appearing m 
public, I was too late with my own project. This was 
to enter Eastern Africa via the Somali country, or 
by landing at the Arab town of Mombas, whence the 
south-eastern watershed of the Nilotic Basin might 
be easily determined. My offer was not preferred by 
the Council of the Royal Geographical Society. 1 
have, however, every reason to believe, even by the 
testimony of the last ex[)e<Jition, that the Mombas 
lino^ was in every way superior. With this opinion 
the learned M. V. A. Make Bruu coincides. 

Captain Speke left England on April 27th, 1860, 
and set out de^itively from Zanzibar on SeptemW 
25th of the same year. On January 23rd, 1861, 
the tr^vellpr arrived at our old d6p6t, Kazeh, in 
Unyamwezi, about S. lat. In 1858 he had 
marched from that point northwards, and aflbr 300 
direct, or 425 indirect, miles, corned in forty-seven 
days, !fom July 9th to August 25th, he sighted a 
water of whose existence he had* heard from Arabs 
as well as Africans. Standing 250 feet .above the 
lake, vritidh some called Ukerewe, and the others by 
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• 

the gcneiic name, Nyanza-— eea, ford, or stream, n 
fact, like Njassa, the southern lake, it meano^mply 
a water~he saw 20 to 22 miles of water breadth ; not 
enough, indeed, to commiuid a liquid htuizon betwes^n 
the islands, which he calls Mazita, llkerewe, and Ma- 
jid, and ccrtiunly not, as ho states, *'oTcr 100 miles” 

( What led to the Dtecmrry of the Soaree* of the 
Kde, p. 311). Ho i^tume<J to me at Kaaeh, con- 
vincql that he had lifted the veil of Isis, that he ha<l 
discovere<l in that “ hn»a<l open lake,” not only*the 
** sources of some great river,’ hut the Sources or 
THE Nile. Now, rivers do not arise in lakes, 
especially wiicn lakes have extensive inundations; and 
Captain Spt'k(' distinctly retM»rte<l, after his first ex- 
pedition to that water, that tlie Nyanaa, l»cing nearly « 
flush with the surface of tho level country to the 
south, .shows signs of overflowing for some 13 
miles during the rain^ I soon found the subject 

Daring Um Moond axiMdHkm ha tSMind no rigw of ovsHkm* 

on tb# Bttnhjrlaadb to tho N. and K.W^of Ibo taka. lU* 
dmanrtanoa, oonbiaod with 400 foot of dilfannoa in (h^iSll•fot of 
tbo anaMa Ot bh Victoria Nyanaa, apoaks for itaall * At oor 
openim afawa of riM^B^pal Oaogi^pbkal Soei^fbr 1004, Dr. 
Maria aMnted that aneh ioondation taka plaoa by aapporinf 
agoiga at tba nortb of thaLota. Wa riunid Uka to baaraMin 
npon tiyt anbjact bm tha laareod gwUman. 
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too sore for discossim). Captiun ^)dke never re> 
flcctc^that the more my expedition did, the better 
for me. Presently I detected, by means of Arab 
travellers, many minor errors in his actual explore^ 
tion, such as making Mazita, and perhaps Ukerewc, 
islands instead of a peninsula. Nor could I hear 
anything, beyond the old legend which almost all 
African tribes possess, touching ships’ logs, sextants, 
or white [men near the head of the Nile, of jvhich 
node of my informants had heard. The Arabs of 
Kazeh equally ignored the familiar tribal names of 
Ny^ Nyaro, Bahri (Bari), Kidi, Shilluks, and 
Dinkas. Also, in his original sketch, Captain Speke 
carried his Victoria Nyanza to N. lat. 2*^ {Lake 
Regiom of Gtt^al Africa, p. 206, &c.). Finally, 
the season of the Nile inundation (as I have stated in 
the Lake Regiom of Central Africa, vol. il, .p. 218) 
peremptorily forbade the bel^ that the Nyanza is an 
important feeder of the White Nile. That river in 
Egypt floods 4n June and falls in December; 
allowing time for the water to flow, it is therefore full 
during the dry season, and lowduringthe rainy season 
south of the equator. About the Tangany^ Lake, 
rain falls only during the six months when the sun is 
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m its soQtiian declination. Fw in Unyamwcaci, as in, 
Congo, the rains divide the year into two upequal 
ptnikais of eight and four months, namely, the wet 
season, which commences inth violence in Se|^ 
tcmber and ends in May ; and the dry hot season, 
which rounds off the year. 

In the sketcli'Uiap prefixed to these pages, I have 
shown ail that is actaally blown of Uic so^alled 
“ Victoria Nyanza." The result is a blank space 
covering nearly 29,000 miles, and containu^ pos- 
sibly half a dozeu waters. Its disappearance is 
startling, but it has not Wen made to disappear 
witliout anijile reason. We can accept only tlic 
southern part sc'Cn by Captain 8t>eke when bo was 
desjwtchtHl from Kazeh, whilst I |>j^!{ttircd for a 
toilsome march upon Kilwa, and the north-western 
water lyhich he touched in January — July, 1862. 
He brought home, as his original sketch-maps ^tow, a 
long [Murallelogram extending from north to south, 
and ending in latter direction with a kthO of 
triangle, whose arm fell in from the\>oilh-east and 
north-west. Thb»triangle was the onlyjiortum that 
he actually i^hted ; and a nmple protraction of its 
arms, with a horizontal shore-line connectiog their 
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,extoeimtie8, is the secret of the present Victoria 
Nyan^a’s recognised and official shape. 

On his second expedition, Gi^in Speke left Kazeh 
in the middle of May, 1861, and travelled to the north- 
west, holding so strongly by his preconceived ideas 
of the line of march lying parallel to Ae lake 
that ho never was at pains to ascertam it was there. 
He might have visited it when living with King 
Humanika of Karagwa, but he did not. After that 
time he turned to the north bending east, and on 
January 28, 1862, ho sighted a water, which he at 
Qnce instinctively determined to be the Nyanza. .In 
vain the chiefs and people assured him that there 
were two lakes, and not one ; and even asked him 
why he had ngt marched across his own lake instead 
of walking round it? And as he records in his 
Journal these remarks which could not disperse fore- 
gone conclusions, his evidence has been justly called 
“ insufficient and inconclusive.” 

Captain Speke, shortly after jeaving Rumsmika, 
crossed the Kilangule River, a large stream running 
from S^W. to N.E. It is difficult to understand by 
his Journal at how many places he actually touched 
the supposed Nyanza, although it appears from his 
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map tbat he perceived it at Mashonde and at 
Maahaka, wd that he continued in sight o(,it aa 
hir as the Katonga River, a total of 50 geographical 
miles. Hie only actual record is at page 390 of 
his Journal, nrhere, at Murchison Creek, ho walks 
over hills and swamps to the west side of the 
lake, and is convoyed across the mouth of a deep 
“rush-drain” to the royal yacht estahlishment of 
Uganda. The red route-line on Captain Speke’s 
•Tonmal-map, ninning froni Murchlwn Creek to llie 
Ripon Falls, is a mere mistake; neither of the 
travellers saw a mile of the groumi. 

Tims the Wi'stmtmier No, 50, April, 

1864, p. 315, distinctly asserts, that “on his first 
journey, in 1858, Captain Speke merely visite<l the 
southern extreniity of the lake in alsnit 2® SCf S. 
lat. On his smuid jouniey, he and Captain Grant, 
though tliey skirted tlie north-western side *of tlie 
lake, dni not reach it except at the Murchison Creek, 
in 0“ 21' 19" N. lat*, and 32* 44' 30" E. long. . : . . 
so that, in point of fact, the Nyanzi^ was aatusdly 
visited at only tw« points, the one at tiie north, the 
at the sooth end.” Besides, had Captains Bpeke 
and Grant really seen — which they did nqt — the 
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jlveo rides of ^ Nyanza, they would baye left 
whol]|f unexplored 50,000 square geographical 
miles, a space somewhat larger than England and 
^ales. A careful sonrey waa necessury bribre 
joining with the Nyanza the Bahari-Ngo or Baringo 
Lake. Oaptrin Speke, whilst arauripg h» readers 
that the Asua — on a former occasion he had called 
it the Usua — ^River, which drrins the latter into 
the Tubiri, Men, or Upper White Nile, cannot be 
connected with the former, actually runs the two 
reservoirs into one. Thus, without counting the 
Katonga Valley,*’ he gives a fourth great outlet to 
his Victoria Nyanza, the others being two large 
water-courses which he calls “rush-drains,” and 
makes to feed the main stream, or White Nile. 
These three effluents were found at the north- 
western comer of lake, within a little more than 
60 miles, a phenomenon which will not readily be 

* Ha JouriKit, pp, 877 — 278 , auko |Ui ftAkim vhoQp wua* 
idtigiblA; th* wktar ia ttw **mocewion of nuh-dniiit i» olrntys 
hmoit wpen aott nin foU” (t). *' Tban it no donbk timt tlwy 
flowtd into Un [it., to tho I eoald no faj tlw 

tiiddiag vitan in lomo hw piaoM [it thnt n tort t] jn*t 
ontiido tho vnlliy tlw “rak^nina wm going to noctlnroKl*'— 
tho oppoiito my. 
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accepted by geographers. It is fiur easier to beUeve 
in time ii^peiideDit Idces or widemngs of risms, 
which, the'traveDer owns, aever exposed to him 
" a broad sm&oe.*' 

On July 19th, 1862, C^ftain Chnot, without valid 
i^paiwat reason, was emit to the hoad^iusten of 
King Kamrasi, of Unyoro, lying in 1*^ 37' N. bt to 
the N.W., and away ^ from lakes. Ci^iaui 
Speke, /ipparently determined alone to do the work,^ 
marched from l]rond<^[ani southwards to the piaos 
where the river, which he believed to be tho White 
Nile, issued from the supposed Nyanza Lake. There 
again no sea horizon was seen. After following the 
stream about 50 miles to the northward from the 
Hipon Fails, he left it and rejoined Cj^tain Grtmt. 
lloth travellers proceeded together to Cbagnzi, tho 
{dace of King Kamrasi, at the ccmfluence of two 
effluents from the supposed Nyanza, the Kafuyt and 

ek., pb S4S) y g iu of \ik 
ftii: **BBt Oiast wiB km iittio to rogfott oiU BniM ^ bo 
own tiuui magod, doold Hkspsiiks sod net Hjous |pm to 
botbokoidofiboHik^ , 

t Iho XoAi io • ooBtfamolha of tho Mwarowfo Binr, vkkk 
eSpUio Bpoko wm falKaMd noo oaMBpa hilk to tiw tooth. 
UtatdkokdbmNta Uiotmlok^ ** yMoriolfTouo.'', 
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the supposed White Nfle, of whose bed 80 to 90 
uailfip, between Urondogani and Chaguzi, were left 
unvisited. 

From Chaguzi, Captmns Speke and Grant again 
followed the stream for 50 miles as ffu* as the 
KarumaFaU8,m2*15'N.lat. The “ NUe ” bending 
to the N.W., they left it at a considerable distance, 
and marched northwards 1** 25' — 85 miles. Thus 
nearly 140 miles of stream issumg from the sup- 
posed Victoria Nyanza were left entirely doubtful. 
After much delay and many mistakes, they pre- 
sently came upon the lower course of what was 
supposed to bo the stream which they had left 
higher up. But, in truth, they had lost all traces of 
it. The people consulted by Captain Speke “ would 
or could not tell him where the stream had gone 
to.” He believed the Nile to be not far oft (p. 585), 
yet, do or* say what he would, everybody declared it 
was fifteen marches distant, and that it could not be 
visited under a month. Caplin Speke, however, 
“ knaw in hitf mind all the reports were frlse,” and 
the very fmt march from Faloso “ brought him to 
Fmra, a collection of villages within a^ht Df the 
Nile.” , It is evident firom his map that ^e supposed 
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White !Kver, which may have been his own Kiviia,** 
or other stream, discharged itself into the “LatUeXaita 
Nzige*’ Lake, afterwards decreed to be a backwater.*' 
Instead however of hmtmg the stream, Captain Speke, 
had clearly missed it: it m^ht easily have been 
drained by the Jur (Djour), which rons parallel to ^ 
White River, or by a similar branch into the Bahr cd 
Qliazai, lately visited by Mr. Constil Petherick. Cap- 
tain Spoke’s explanation of this peculiar phenomenon, 
and tlie exceedmg difficulties into which that cxplana* 
tion has led him, will be found in the following pagt's. 

Tlio task of settling the many points touching the 

* Oirra, like the KeUmge end Uw KituiRoIe^ m m inSuMt to 
tke Like Njeuse ii) f^ke'e mep protracted in the Sidd, 

and DOW in the banda of Mr. Iftndla/, F.R.0.1i |t ia mtapidattalp 
like the naae Kira, tke regton went of tko aS^Wd Kapohon 
GkanneL Mr. Fiadlap, I balteve, fint auggmiod that it would 
bo better to aaako tbe Kivim an dSuent Sowing to Gondokorn. 
Captain Spidee (IFkol ltd to (be Dueoivry, te., p.*SMyaajra: 
“Tbe (Caogn) auui (at Kaeah) {oiled Uie lim Ktvina, and deaeribed 
it aa b^og nracb braedar, deeper, and atoonger in ite ourrint than 
eitber tba Katoaga or Um Kitangnle River ; that it eaae fpm 
tho iaka, and GmI it bMlwetad atonf biU|’ gmnnd on Ita paiaage 
todMN.W.* Attllda b ainiidiraaaikrdboBillbtfMnnreNnea to 
Captain Sptlte^aecigbalsMpwmabow, Tet in hia nto( M Id tta 
Diieamy, An, SOS, lb beaata Giat tbia bh^ paaparad bafore 
laaviag iCqwajMaba^ wao ** eo antotantialljr eo n eet that in He 
gea«al owtlfaM be had aolluBg whatevar to altar.” Let thn 
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Ndge ** mystery has hem left to Mr. Baker, 
who, by letter dated “ Khartoum, June Sth, 1864,*' 
waa resorted to have arrived at Kamrasi'e palace. 

A little beyond Apnddo,' in lat 9* 34' 33*', near 
the condnence of the Asna and the White Nile, 
tmn Speke (Journal, Ac., p. 592) “ at once to 
aee the tree said to have been cut by an Englishman 
some time before,” and ho found “ something like the 
letters M. I.” In the map it seems placed iothe west 
of “ the Nile.” M. Miani, an Italian traveller, who 
has lately organised a fresh expedition for exploring 
the Asua River, marked bis extreme point 1* 34' SS**, 
or 94*5 miles further south. He says distinctly (Coiw- 
merm d'Egitto of Cairo, Sept. 22nd and 24th), “ My 
name, as marked upon Captain Speke's chart, does 
not occur at the position asrigned to it, but much 
farther to the south, in fact at the 2nd degree of N. 
latitude on the eastern tank of the river, in the 
country of the Qaluffi, whereas they (Saptmns 
S^ke and Grant) place it one the left or western 
banlawithouf nammg any at^acent dfy.” M. Ifiani 
ftniher declares that some envious perstm pmted 
out to timmqplorers tiie tree where it is not *1 have 
lately tjeen his sketch-map, smit to the ^yal Geo- 
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graphical Sode^, in which he calls the ** Lowei; 
Asa4" the “Meri River.” 

If this he true, what becomea of the confluence 
of the Asoa and the ao^alled White Nile? Ereij 
attention should have been paid to tike which 
is d^issed in a few words, merely tellmg us timt 
the expeditionists sent up the Nile by Mdbammed Ali 
had given an exaggerate accc^unt of its volume, and 
had &{len 20 miles short of their own "farthest 
pdnt.'* But travellers ascending a stream aic 
generally bettor judges of die main line than those 
descending, and of late years fdl explorers npwanl 
liound have pointed to the Asua or upper waters of 
the Tuhiri or Meri as the True Nile. Mr, Pctlie- 
rick, I am inforined, makes, after nieaqprement, the 
volume of Asua nearly equal to that of the main 
line of the Nile. In p. 598 of his Journal, Captain 
Speke coroparos wh^ he flilioves to lie tlie true Nile 
with "a fine HighJaiuf stream," in (act a kind of 
"creek,” which seeips a queer main drain for his 
mighty Nyansa Boddes, Captain 8^>eke nudcaa in 
bis earn map the Mam to be the great ao^-duitem 
fork of the White Nile, and the main drain dP the 
Bahan-Ngo Ldke. Whedmrthuifesliire does pr does 
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jiot exist in the size now attrilnited to the Ason 
proceeds directly from the north-western wator<died 
of the giant peaks which represent, I beUeve, 
j^Iemy ’s Lunar Range. It is there fed by fhe'CEthi>; 
opic Olympus, Kitima-Njaro, whose height (20,000 
feet) and whose snows are at length attested by Baron 
Carl von der Decken. That enterprising traveller 
has agmn proposed to enter East Africa by one of 
the many streams — ^the Jub, the Ozi, or the Sabaki — 
falling into the Indian Ocean, and to remove the mists 
which overhang the highly interesting Baliari-Ngo. 

From the time when Captain Speke left the Asua 
hisdife is public. From Alexandria he tclegramM, 
in April, 1863, to the Foreign OflSce, these “ preg- 
nant words;,” — “Inform Sir Roderick Murchison 
that all is well, that we are in lat. 14® 30' upon the 
Nile, and that the Nile is settled.” (See Proceed- 
ings *of tte Boyal Oeo^phical Societg^ vol. viii.. 
No. III., p. 19 ; also “ Annual Address ” of May 
25f* 1863, Proeeedn^s^ vol. viii. No. IV.) The 
starting assettion announced to the meeting of May 
11, 1^3, ^caused a prodigious sensation. Mean- 
while Captain Speke was f6ted in Egypt by His 
H^j^cas the Padia,.and by His Majes^ of Pied- 
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mont was presented a medU bearing the ' 
gratifying inscriptkn, "Hcaior eat a N3o."« At 
Sonthamplon he was received hj the dric authori* 
lies and sundry supporters, mclnding a Cdonst 
Rigby ° of the Bombay army, ex-Consui of 2huiri- 
bar, who had taken a peculiar part m protticrtin|^, 
fm* fHirely private reasons, the proposed Nyanxa>Ntle 
expedition of Caiitain %)eke vfrtus the Mombas>Niie 
expiontion proposed by myself. On Juno 23nd, 
1863, he received an ovation in the shape of* a 
special meeting of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, when the windows were broken in by lh<> 
eager crowd, who witnessed, it is said, a somewhat 
disenchanting exhibition. 

From that day the fiito of the “setyewont" of the 
Nile was welt-nigli setUed. Hiost* who had hailed 
the solution of the great problem witli the highest 
gratification, and who were most ready to accept it, 
felt a sensible cooling of their entibusiasm. Despite 

***Alil Oak lanh Toifl% tlua amgut 
ikUStf whUk i l ai Mri y vmyiUag, tkalfaHObBt ainffaM thal 
on rtw diatod tmyiofy : it ww japawiblt to nbtafe* tlwai I Aad 
Oarifiliir Ini SW plwwri of Mrisg n^ndwid ImSmo Idn tho 

fwriiHioriiiloath** •SUmImJMv” Ckt9.ll. 
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differences which had (^mng up betwe^ ns, I 
hadobeen one of the first to prononnce the most 
flattering opinion of the exploratoiy results, when 
the first personal account of the chief explorer at- 
once showed me how little had been effected, com> 
pured with the enormous claims put forth. It is 
something to pass over 350 untrodden miles : it is 
something more to “ settle t^e great Nile problem 
for ever.” 

•-Forthwith controversies touching lake-issues and 
other geographical points appeared in the public 
papers. Captain Speke attempted to veto such 
expressions of tliought — so likely in this land! — 
and ” a welcome to Captain Speke ” was put forth 
in August, 1863, by Blackwowts Magazine — a 
periodical from which, for reasons best known to 
myself, and wholly unworthy of being placed before 
the public, I have never of late years expected to 
receive justice.® In January, 1864, tho««ubject 
wi^ thrown open by Captmn Speke’s Journal of 

* Hm sailor of tho '< W«bomo’’—iRitton of oootw Iqr W of 
odTorliMiiMBt— boMtod tlnu : “We vat* ttie flnt to «tiiiy oar- 
MlmirtthOqpAak^peko’ogwgnpldoilTio Xcoegntnlito tiio 
Mtoi%aBd only bop* tbit tb«y wiU bo Uw bnt 
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JDvKovery <(f Ae Source of Ae IfUe. It went 
loff n^idly for a short time, after which, de^^ all 
eiertimu oo tho pert of the mtteipming pablkhers, 
it sodcknly ceased to make its way — thus dealing 
a second heavy blow to tho “settlcmmit’* 

Hie last — the coup de ffraee^yiraa the injudicioiii 
reprodnction by Messrs. Blackwood of another 
▼olnroc. What led to Ae Ducovery of the Source of 
the Xile, when nearly all Europe had made up its 
mind that “Non-Discovery’* would bo the mofo 
fitting term, and Uiat “Sources,” not “Source,” 
would be the proper number. Tho book fell stiU- 
bom from the press. It was a mere reprint, as u 
partially owned tp the “ Advertisement,” of papers 
contributed to BUiekwooda Magazine \/i 1859, 1860, 
when 1 first understood the danger to which 1 had 
exp(wed anyself by not travelling alone, a^lake seen 
only for 20-22 mUes-ai^the southern edge, and pro- 
longed mere guesswork 240 miles to the north 
— reaching, in &ct, K. lat 2°, a country well known 
by report— enffidbd to stultify the whofe expi^ltion. 
How publuhera w&e found for it still glasses my 
cmnpreheiwMi. Hiis second bode, without correct- 
ing a si{i|^ error, clfored only the inserdtm of notes 

«s 
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and passages upon a subject wbicb we had both 
tacitly agreed to avoid. 

F(Mr nearly a year and a half— between June, 1863, 

•i 

«id November, 1864 — Captain Speke’s views touch- 
ing the Nile Basin and the Nile Sources have been 
before the world, I have hitherto avoided noticing 
any of his statements, except in my abmlutely neces- 
sary reply to a note addressed by him on January 
14th, 1864, to the editor of the Athenmmi Had 
nfe met at ’Bath the discussion which would have 
resulted must have brought forth a far piore search- 
ing scrutiny as regards the late expedition than can 
new be expected. As it is, I must be dumb upon 
many points, of which, under other circumstances, I 
had a right speak. 

A glance at the Ptolomeian map appended to this 
paper, and taken from Dr. Beke’s lecture^ alluded 
to in the following pages, shows the scanty justice 
with which the great Pelusiot has lately beeii termed 
a '^hypothetical humbug." The*grand Divisio Aqua- 
ruttf between the Nilotic Baam draining to the He£- 
tenanean,* and tiie Zambeaian* Barin dischdigii^ 
into the Indian Ocean, is placed by Ptdemy in S. 
at 12” 8(f . During the last year th» - ^b eai 
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ttKpedition iias brought h<»iie good ge<^;nphjpal 
and physical reasons, ° whidi wiU be preaefttly 
adduced, for placing it in S. lat 0®, whcti, a fcw 
years ago, the boldest theorists hesitated to aduiil^ 
tl»e possibiHty of the Nile sources being derived 
lirom S. lat. 3”. On the other 'haud tho ontflocnce 
of tlic effluents from the eastern and western lahe 


restJrvoirs which form the true White or (Kthiopian 
Nile ace placed hy Ptolemy in N. laL 2* 0' (f. A 
reference to Captain Speke’s map pl^es the samh 
jpoint where the Asua, Tubiri, or East Nile branch, 
joins the wcsteni effluent front the Tanganyika Lake 
wd the Luta Nsige in N. lat. 3" 34'*33*' ; and it 
Miahi, it will be . remembered, profongs it 2® N., 
making a close approach to’whero (syys IHoleni^) 
“ tlie Hiver Nile Ix^mes one, hy the uniting »)f the 
rivers thttt flow out of the two lakes which are 

• ♦ • # t 

placed higher up.” In this ife have more 'than 
coiimklenoe. ti^e the White Nile, the Astapus, 

* 1 aagr mituMwl SMuiaf Um iMoUi oT 

ovlacaliea. Btlw* OMb ntan Dr. Bit* kdl tlMMiwlfa% 
iahmi ttsi, **ir HiNMaBomUa to attM!* to to Mitt* to 
a Mltor «l|ito ir wammdfy toMaito’^ (/» lupp— hf^toc 
«wtoltoa,todtoAli^lha4toiiM tototsMi aad 

«*atghl, bt |M to r a ki nil«* & 
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Blfe Riyer, or Nile of Bruce, passes tlnough a lake, 
the* Coloe Palus, which all identify with Lake 
Tsana. As is found in the lake reservoirs of the 
/Ethiopian or True Nile, it is placed too far south, 
upon the equator, when it lies in N. lat 12". In the 
following pages I have attempted to show how this 
misconception may be accounted for. 

After so long a silence upon the subject I am, 
methinks, justified in drawing public attention to 
^t^hat wss effected by the expedition of 1857 — 59, 
which was under my almost unaided direction.® 
When wholly ignorant of the country, its language 
and trade, its manners and customs, preceded only by 
a French naval officer, who was murdered shortly 
after he landed on the coast, and but feebly sup- 
ported by my late lamented friend Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamerton, Her Majesfy’s Consul at Zan- 
zibar, whom nearing death prevented from carrying 

r 

out the best of intentions, 1 led the most Orderly 
of caravans into the heart of Eastern A&ica, and 
dkrtSovered tire Tanganyika and the Nyanza lakes.t 

* Bk Ud to At Ditoooory ^ At 8mm At NUtf 

aMb Otptaia Spdn moAtaiat tiMt kk SnI Si||ht of Om 
8m ” iTM *' Sk dtHOvwv of iha aoniw Iha 1^* 
t OigttiA Bp^ Aom t§da. to •o^koShiittSi^aijrKft' 
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I Iffoagfai h(nne snffident infoanmtioii to smooth the ' 
path for all who chose to Mow roe. They hadhbat 
to read tho Lake Jiegum of Ceabral Africa and 
voloroe XXX. of tho Royal Geogn^hkal So(^' 
to loam what heada, what wires, what clothes are 
ncccssaiy, what guides, e^ort and porters arc 
wanted, what facilities offer themselves, and what 
obstacles are to bo expected. Dr. Beke has kindly 
found ** reason to call this emphatically a memora- 
ble expedition.” Except by a few esteemed friends 
it has hitherto either Ivcn ignore<l or forg<»tten. 

Tlio labours of tlie first expedition reuderetl the 
road easy for ti;. second. Tim lino hatl been ofiened 
by me to Englishmen, and they ha<] but to treail in 
my steps. In the proctnling pages |* have shown 
how a thorough misconception of the Kile sources 
and a pi^eoceupation of ideas prevented anything like 
a successful and a satisfactory exploration Imiog as 
yet eflbcted by those who succeeded me. Tlie reader 

1Ui4imU, «r OHNiraa Iltdar, ud had to ksv* Urn bd itaii u 
ira i h i Bma vm. dar DiakaB took av anS^^td Jmadar, 
aad Mad to ntoh tha Mjaaas cr Sociban Ldw. Lito «inm' 
wndasliaaM IIrwi »»»■**» a— ^ tbahat 

iv1m> lachultd wMBt of Iko noil oMicliointili of 111 # 
tnlMkofo biai oMriiMi lUbr * ■ * • ■ *■» io iIm oooioiltiiii iM# of 
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must not, however^ suppose-^tiie mistake should be 
averted at the danger of iteration— that any chaige 
of wilful misrepresenting, of araertmg what he did 
qot in every way believe, is brought against Captmn 
Speke. When he declared .in his ‘‘Taunton' 
Speech ” (December 24th, 1863) that as the real 
discoverer he “ had in 1867 hit the Nile on the 
head, and in 1863 drove it down to the Mediter- 
ranean,” he believed these words as firmly and as 
unreasoningly as he didf in his “ Victoria Nyanza ” 
Lake. His peculiar idiosyncrasy of long brooding 
over thoughts and memories, secreting them until 
some sudden impulse brought them forth, may ex- 
plain this great improbability. His mmd, moreover, 
could not gTQsp a fact, else how explain his “ par- 
tial eclipse of the moon on the 5th and 6tli of 
January, 1863 ” {Journal^ p. 243). Nor does ho 
know 'the use of words. “ A village built on the 
most luxurious principles’* is' a mass of dirty huts ; 
a ‘'■king of kings” is a petty cchief; a ‘‘q>lendid 
court ” is a display of savagery ; and the “ French 
of ihoM pa^ ” are barbarians somewhat superim to 
neighbours' 1' Nelson’s mmummt at Charing 
Orosi '• is a specimen of what we may 'expect in 
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Central Africa. I ctfnnot but rc^t tliat| m ono, 
point at least, his example should hitherto l^vo 
been followed by his last compamon. Captain 
Grant has not (I refer to his printed paper <m 
the Native Tribes visited by Captains Speke and 
Grant in Equatorial Africa," read before the Ethnolo- 
gical Society, June 30, 1863) ownctl the vast 
benefits which tlie second derived from the first 
expedition.® 

i must here express my gratitude to Massiy. 
lleke, V^aux, and Hogg for the perusal of the valu- 
'able papers which arc mentioned in the follow {uigcs, 
and by which iny case has . lK‘cn so much strength- 
ened. To Doctors Livingstone ami Kirk, and to 
^Icssrs Findlayt and Hates, Fellow q^id Assistant 
Secretary of tlie Royal Geographicaf Society, luy 
best thanks are also due in canying out conclusions 

* Hm inpsr «ptM wilii ** dividii^ Uw toaabj tnvwaKl faito 
di«lriet»,*«ad tStdwcripifanu of Ow M»d KwUt«ra datrieto 

an baomnd ahMwt lhanUr from aiy wriUafi, witfaMn a wort of 
adoMnriadgaaal, am to aqr ttat I took aagr ^art ia ** Oapbra 
Sptltak pmioaa jowaqr.** 

t WkBB laat ia W«nan Afkiaa 1 nnivad a Mlir thm Ur. 
Ilfidhr.tinrariagtoi' a H a ati o a to tha aortkm wdlMalwd of tha 
1ka|Hifilca) mhI asigiaiiBf a |pwt ]ioit<ir«kt(jaaBidlBll«Mi 
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for which no one. is answerabfe but myself And 1 
hei;^ also record my obligation to Mr. Trelawney 
Saunders of Messrs. E. Stanford and Co.’s firm : he 
^ not only drawn my sketch-map, but also, by his 
extensive and accurate study, he has been enabled to 
draw it correctly. 

To the veteran Afncan geographer, Mr. James 
Macqueen, my thanks are especially due for permis- 
sion to reprint his valuable and original letters on 
‘‘JDaptiun Speke’s Discovery of the Source of the Nile.” 
His literary labours in tlio cause of the Dark Penin- 
sula have extended through half a century, and 
hardly ever before has .ho shown greater acumen 
or higher spirit — ^to say nothing of his inimitable 
dryness of 8|yle — ^than in those competitions, put 
forth at a time when the En^ish world was bowing 
down before their latest idol. Mr. James Grant, who 
first ushered them into existence, has also obli^gly 
allowed me to present them fo the public in a <x>n- 
nectedfbim. 



LAKE TANGANYIKA, 

PTOLEMY'S WESTERN LAKE-RBSERYOIR OF 
THE NILE 


The intelligence lately brought homo by Dr, 
Livingstone ami his scientiBc co-operator, Dr? Ki^, 
throws a n'markablc light u]hui a hitherto dark 
<|Ucstion. It verifies in a striking way a detail of 
Holomcian geography, until now either ignored or 
accotintml for by an error of copyists. I*alliidc to the 
northern drainage of the Tanganyika. I.>ake, and to 
the southern limit of the great Nilotic liastn, as faraa 
the lattgr is at present known. 

In a letter from Dr. Livbgstone, t%ad Htt tlic 
mcetuig of the Royal Geographical Society, June 13, 
1864, ocenrs tyti highly interratiiig statement 
'With regard to the existence of»a large jiver 
flowing mto flie ooiiheni end of Nyasw from Tan- 
ganyika, Dr. Livmgstone was assnr^ by all the 
nattves adiom he inquired that there wnqno such 
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stream, but that two small rivers alone enter the 
lak(^ from the north. The numerons streams met 
with on this journey (viz., the last in 1863) flowing 
from the west seem to warrant the conclusion that 
no flow of water from Tanganyika is necessary to 
account for the great depth of the (Nyassa) lake and 
the perennial flow of the Shir6.’ 

Dr. Kirk, who makes the Nyassa Water 200 miles 
long by 16 to 60 broad, stated personally at the same 
meeting : — 

* As to a river coming in from the north, the only 
ones we heard of were two small ones ; one named 
in a generic* way the Rovti, which simply means 
“river,” and the other, which they describe as a 
small river coming in from a marsh.’ 

Since that time. Dr. Kirk kindly placed in my 
hands, with 'permission to publish, the following valu- 
able note : — 

'The region between the Nyassa and Tanganyika 
Lakee^ being as yet unexplored, our knowledge of the 
aniniAls* inhabiting these waters becomes of some 
interest in guiding us to a solution of the vexed 
qu^<m*a8 to their continuity or thdr sepustion. 
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On the fbrmer suppositicHi the Tanganyika nrast 
belong to the Zambesci hydrognphic baain, other- 
wise it will pass to the Congo^ or die Nile. 

'When the Tanganyika was discovered, a colleot 
tion of its shelb was formed by Capt. Burton ; the 
same has been done on the abores of the Nyassa by 
myself. Between these there is no cnmmonity of 
species, while l>oth contein many new forms. 

‘ Among those from the Nyassa isione of a type 
for the first time obseiA'cd in Afiica ; being large ami 
handsome, it conlcl not easily be overlooked were it 
present in the Tanganyika. 

'On the other hand, Capt. Burton's collation 
possesses one allied to a species common on tlie 
Nile, and unknown on the Nyassa. This favours my 
opinion that no communication exists between tlie 
two waters.t 

* Mjr Tiiit to npUs of tb* Oongo Rivw ia Aagwl sihI 
1 8^ ! lp^ ^ ib ^ r, twi, «oa*iiiMd bm tiut tlw nort h w aton i or nalkr 
fork «rthto)pwtrifwiMm Ami SB BflintoiiBl toko a a oo B By to d 
vith Um Hwfnirika. A toia noaHnt ik at^ lum bom vUtod 
.hj ■joalorpiMiV tkiaad Fud da Otoilla, wbobas pniMdig tor 
hbooilf tbo BoUo tide of paaotoating to tito Nib BmIb ftowWoatani 
Aftba 

t Br. Bilr, s oatanlM, and a mtm ftiO of toahs attaabaa amo* 
waiighl to aa awaaaHy of tonm aigaiaf oaat to i hg of watai. 
0|Imi tliii ittCNMMi* 
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* We now know that the fish of the Nyassa Lake 
are peculiar to itself, and differ from those of tke 
Lower Shird, its outlying stream, which is isolated 
^om -the upper part by a formidable series of frdls 
and rapids. Of the fish of the Tanganyika nothing is 
known, otherwise this geographical question might 
be almost set at rest. 

‘ The wide distribution of animals and plants over 
Tropical Afriea is in strong contrast to the veiy' 
fecal and peculiar nature of the fauna of its great 
fresh'jvater lakes. 

(Signed) ‘J. Kirk.’ 

Dr. Livingstone has also favoured me with the 
details concerning a weed from which the accolcnts 
of the Kyassa extract their salt. That great traveller 
wrote : — ' I thought that I had a specimen of the plant 
which floats ashore at Lake Nyassa, and from which 
the natives obtain a salt used in cooking, but I cannot 
find it When chewed its taste*is distinctly salt If 
BO used in Lake Tanganyika, it may account for the 
freshness, though I confess I feel more inclined to 
Ifre theory of an outlet still unknown.’ This remark- 
ahfe lacustrine productimi is wanting to t^o Tan- 
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ganyiks water, and its acyacent tribes are obliged to 
tiai\^>ort the ccnuliment fiem nirioiu diggings 
at ^nsiderablo distaaces. Dr. Kirk baa tboa ex- 
plained the matter : — 

* Underetanding now jroor qi^tion, I may attempt 
a reply. 

‘The weed gathered and burned, whoso ashes 
^rve as a relish to food^for the Nyassa nadves, b t)ic 

Pidamogdon peetAiaitu ” of Liunieus. With this 
is often mingled small quantities, perhaps accidciiB* 
ally, of Valeria itpiralis. Where salt is plenty, I 
have never known this used. 

I 

* Salt is waslicd at the south end of the Nyassa, 
and carried up its western bank for sale. It was 
a good way up the western shore, andjai a distance 
from any salt-washings, where 1 saw the weed col- 
lected. . 

(Signed) Kii^’ 

Hius, it is evident there is no conneetkm between 

the Tanganyika and the Nyassa reservi^ What 

thmi, 1 would inquire, bedbmes of the sq/rplus water 

from the Tanguiydca Lake ? 

• ^ 

In cqmiNBqr with the lamented Ckqplam %eke I 
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explored, in February, 1858, the great bann once 
identified by Mr. Hogg 'witb'the “Zambre” or 
“ Zambere ” of old geographers.® We dwelt on its 
•eastern borders till May 26, visiting (April 26) Uvira, 
onr farthest northerly point, about 10 or 12 miles 
from the end of the lake. There my hopes of 
discovering the Nile Sources were rudely dashed 
to the ground. Receiving, a risit from the three 
stalwart sons of the local sultan, Maruta, the 
subject of the mysterious stream which ail my in- 
formants, Arab as well as African, had piade to issue 
from the Tanganyika, and which for months we had 
looked upon as the Western Head-Stream of the 
Nile, was at once brought forward. All declared 
(probably falgely) that they had visited it ; all as- 
serted that the Rusizi River enters into, instead of 
flowing firom, the Tanganyika. I felt sick at* heart, 
llie African’s account of sfream-direction is often 

e 

diametrically opposed to fact: seldom the Arab's; in 
tyt point I differ totally from Oaptain Speke. But 

* 4 of * kunad pupw,** (te taM old BUfTol Aftki faiiAMi 

<1* Onlind Bioatorial LoAm an bid down noailr fa tiair trao poai* 
Hwa* Ilrott tIiaIVxmiacKoM<tf 
voL vSi., JMNT aoibB. 
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our^muraTy crew of the Wajiji savages would not 
suffer ua to remain at Uvira, mnch less to peuctr|te 
nordiwards. We were therefore compelled to return 
hurriedly, and thus, as I have related [Lake M«^wm 
of Central Africa^ vol. ii., p. 117), the problem was 
fated to remain a mystery.® 

Respecting the Southera Tanganyika, the Arabs of 
Kazeli, who have fre<jiiently and in large parties 
visited the lands of the Marungn lying at the extre- 
mity which faces Nyassa, jH) 8 itively informed me (/04 
ciT., p. 153) that the “ Uunangwa or lilannigti River, 
which drains the southern countries towanis the Tan* 
ganyika, equals the Malagarara {or eastern feeder of 
that lake) in volume ; " and all agreed in making it 

an influent, not an effluenl. Had therq lK;en an im* 

# 

portant stream in that direction, the colony of Arab 
mea'hants whicl^ for a'veral years, has iniiabitcd 
Lusenda or Useuda,f capital of tiie Cazdfobe, lying 

* 1 d«]p Mijr ** mfalurfing I7 ny iaatraetioM 

from tho Boyil Ooognuibkd Soowty w to tbo pooitioB of tlm 
Wliite NOo,” hit mo anooDidowi of tho twI imyorteneo of s*»r> 
toiafaig tlw Ruiii Bivw't diroetum. Tbo fiwt h, Q^teiu Spoko 
mo doof and aliBOot lAiiid, I vat patalytie, andavo ware both 
bdpiaaa. Wo did oar Iwd to raacb it, and or* fidhil. 
t flntVhitodbgrlhr. da LwHdaeaimrida,ia I79S. OmwaQjr 
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to the south-west of the Tanganjika Lake, would 
aeon have found their way northwards. The same 
consideration renders Mr. Cooley’s obsolete and 
obstmate confusion of three Ljdces into one a anoral 
impossibility. Another impossibility may be ob- 
served in tlic Mombas Mission’s map, which has 
also confounded the three Lakes. The water is 
made so broad, that no native canoe would attempt 
to cross it. Tlicy must be first supplied with sextants, 
t)r at least with mariners’ compasses. But Mr, Cooley 
still fights fiercely for his otvn misbegotten confij- 
•sion ; the missionaries have given up theirs. Like a 
navigable river in Arabia, such a water-way, 800 
miles in length, would have altered the state of the 
whole Africa^ interior. 

Returning to England in May, 1859, 1 found 
geographers unwilling to believe that a reservoir 
250* to 3(k) miles long, and situated at a considerable 
altitude in the African zone of almost constant rain, 
can maintain its level without efflux. Moreover, 
they ai^ed*that the freshness of the water would, 
under norpial drcumstances, prove the escape of 

]^M*d aboat S. lat. tP 10 ' and K long. 90 ”. Of la^ jmu nmf 
Aiabaaad Samltilis hun **aqnatt«l'*tlHM 
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saline snbstsnoes washed down hy ^butanes firom 
the area of dranage. 

The Jottmal of Ike Oeogmpkiral Sont^jy 

(vol. XXX., I860) lost no time ht offerii^ a aolntkm o£ 
the “strange hydrological panic." E^l de Grey 
and Ri{K>n 8 aildrcss thus enters upon the question : 
— “ The eonhguration of the eonntry to the north- 
ward (of the Tangany^ca) gives us excellent reason 
to believe that the northern tributary is correctly 
dcscrilieil; but whether the river mentioned ifti 
entrrimj thq lake at the south does not really 
ran otU of it. is a fair matter for discnssioii."^ 
The visits of l)r. Livingstone to the Sbirwa and 
Nyassa Ijakeit, then not thorouglily explored— tJjo 
circumstance that the three waters** Tanganyika, 
Nyassa, and Hhirwa, were approximately at tlie 
same level f — and the |)U88ibi!ity that tlie Tanganyika 
might he the highest of them all, affbrdm a satis- 

*'n* IhMVf ia WNUkhv attitbitteA to Mr. KhmIi Ooltoo, 
F.B,G.& ; oai m bac m Gifliia fl|ptkani ^Lomi MobIm,* aslw 
loTwl to okil tk«B, «m sUomd to bkioltilo tho aotth 
■jfta, it «M ploartito 

t Oiptoto^pdtobocl piMMlilwllmsmtkootl844fiwtBl>ov« 
tlwsM. Ikfliviiftooaosm SOOeCMtofsItna^totlMSUrm. 
AU l iWii i i ISSiwi. 
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hypothetical eolation. The connection, with 
o»<kwithout small intermediate waters, between the 
Tanganyika and the Nyassa, would account for the 
,ipurplu8 waters of the former, and for the non-vaiia- 
tion of height in the splendid Shir6 River which 
drains the latter. 

On the other hand, Captain Speke, shortly after 
our return, published, much^ against my wish, two 
papers in Blachoeod's Edinburgh Magazine, Sep- 
tember'and October, 1859. They were accompanied 
by a sketch-map, in which, to my astonishment, 
appeared, for the first time in print, a huge range 
estimated to rise 6000 or 8000 feet, and dubbed the 
“ Mountains of the Moon.” At first the segment of 
a circle, it gradually shaped itself into a colt’s foot 
or a Lord Chancellor’s wig, and it very effectually 
cut off all access from the Tanganyika to the Nile. 
WitHout recalling to mind things that should be 
now forgotten, I must record* my unceasing stmggle 
against the introduction of a feature which was fire- 
quently copied into popular maps abroad and at 
home.^ All that Captmn Speke could say of the 

« ** W« fiDd in the oentie of Afrioe a poi9,of UOs nr* 
Moadingtihe heed of tiie Tknganjnke Lake, compoeed^ddeflyof 
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Lunar Horseaboe was explaineii in our Journal 
(voL xxxiii.). “Both the Arabs and the natives 
said the Rusizi (at the northern end) was a vciy 
large river, much greater than the Malagaraxi Rivc^ 
.... for which reason 1 huagiued tlie mountaina 
encircling the head of the Tanganyika must neces- 
sarily attain an altitude of from 8000 to 10,000 
feet,”® Tbew heights, as Mr. Findlay the learned 
Editor of Volume xxxiii. remarks, were “ not shown 
in Captain SjMike’s map of the route sent home afta* 
the* visit to,t}ie Tanganyika hea<i ; nor in his sketch- 

Mrjj^llaoeotui fMidUtoneii which 1 »iip|Kwc he the Lum M^twi (') 
of Ptolemyi or the Bmk Oiri of Iho ancient f). (f^ 

tain Speke’s Jwmol (hs IHseovtfy of (hs Scrurei of 
Introrfttc. p* XV.) In {a 263» he owns to havi^ built up tbeim 
mountains sedetjr on sdentifie geographical rl^ningi,’* am! he 
actually fidls into the venerable error of dtniving (hnn almcei the 
sane souroe the Kik, the Congo, and the Zambeii In a kiUr 
read hotm the Boyil Geographical Society (Nov. If, 18$4)» 
Grant, if I rightly undentood aitsri^ that tbs inotiiiliiiis 
were the work of the engnaver, and that Oaptaln Speke was amuesd 
by the exsggemtsoiv f But Giptaiii Oruit dwiild turn tUImI tlw 
aiap-roaia of Ik* BogrS OMgn^Ueal Sooisfy, triim kt toold 
luiTS fimiid » map hjr Captain Spak ako«%yka Lunar Horw- 
dwa in aU ita kidaoaaiMM. Mr. Kndlaf, r&aa* kaa 

* captain Spdn^i **ViKm at Mount HAmUro'* {Jimrnd, p. 

tl4X vkkk Iw Mkm to mdi 10,000 taot, Mi a,esM <€4000 
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map sent in July, 1858. It was impossible to see them 
oiLeither journey. In the first e:q)e(lition the iJleged 
north point was not approached withm 160 miles, 
and the formation of the head of the lake prevented 
distant view in any direction. During the second 
exploration the nearest and highest point, the 
Mfumbiro Cone, raised to 10,000 feet, supposed to 
have been 50 miles distant, and the centre of the 
range is marked as 150 miles from the nearest 
point of the route.” In Captain Speke’s original 
map, sent from Egyi)t to the Royal Geographical 
Society, and published by Mr. E. Stanford, June, 
1863, this moon-shaped range is not laid down ; 
the^ame is given to two parallel sierras flanking 
the northern i^nd of the Tanganyika, and far south 
of the position attributed to the Mountains of the 
Moon in his later map.*^ The objectionable feature 
was, after three or four years, duly rejected. 

During his last march. Captain Speke apparently 
coincided with Earl de Grey’s Address, using these 

t 

* Bi|i Mr. Hogg (p. 38), "In ilio nuppoUidMd hf Mr. Bdwwd ' 
Stanfbid, 5«ii« 98, 1868, and aignod by Cyptaia * 96 Fab* 
toaijr, 1863,* tbs ttoantaiaa tanaod by tbat ttaTellar tta * Mona- 
ttta Moon * are plaoad at tba nortb axtrosdty of Laka 
Bmgaiiylha } but in bia own nap, pnMkbad in hia Fenaal in 
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words (vol. uxiu. p. 324) : ** It was a pity I did 
not change the course I gave to the lilaruugu Rivey 
making it an efflaent not an influent), but 1 
forgot my i(»8on and omitted to do so/’ In Iiis 
Journal (p. 90), he thus expresses himself — “ Ever 
perplexed about the Tanganyika Iteing a still lake, I 
inquired of Mohinna and other old frieuds what tlrcy 
riiought about the Marungu River (at its soutiicm 
extremity); did it run into or-out of the lake? Ami 
they ail sUll adhered to its running into the lake^ 
which is the most condusiir argument that it does 
run out of the lake.” A truly extraordinary train 
of reasoning I 

Presently it l»ecamc evident to every geogra|dicr 
who cast his eye upon the map pro<juce<l by the 
Nile Expedition of 1860-1803, that the Ilusizi River 
might drtun the Tanganyika Lake either into the 
water called the Lota Nzig<^ — Dead IjocH8t>-Mir by 
some other means into the White River, the Nile. 
Many years ago Mr. Macqueen received from an Afah 

OmmbImv bat, Q^Wb Sptk* te Uw ooutrattioa it Iumi ■J^nd 
IMrpotitioa sad ias^^ s d thaai anoad tiis mat sad a*Ui sidsi 
of tts ama acathsm laka Bariai (N.B. a mtUmnf 

<tf tiU add has aha fivsa thm a swtaia. agrthiaal solt% 
foot tim."* 
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who had visited Unyamwezi, the following remarkable 
statement, touching the Tanganyika: — “It is well 
known by ail the people there, that the river which 
goes through Egypt takes its source and origin from 
the Lake.” {Journal^ Royal Geographical Society^ 
vol. XV. pp., 371 — 374.) Captain Speke, on return 
from his first journey, thus recorded the mformation 
given by Shaykh Homed, a respectable Arab trader: 
— “ A large river called Maruugu supplies the lake 
Tanganyika) at its southern extremity ;^but except 
that and the Malagarazi River on the eastern shore, 
none of any considerable size pour their waters mto 
the lake. But, on a visit to the nortliem end, I saw 
one, which was very much larger than either of them, 
and which I am certain flowed out of the kike; for, 
although 1 did not venture on it, in consequence of 
its banks being occupied by desperately . savage 
negrbes, iifimical to strangers, 1 went so near its 
outlet that I could see and feel the outward drift of 
the •water." — [Blackwood., Sept.,* 1859, and Captiun 
Spue’s What led to the Discovery of ^ Sowree 
of p. 20. N.B. The italics are my own.) 

Several authors have recently recorded their adhe- 
rmtee tq this opinion. My learned friend>|ljr. W. 
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S. W. Vaox, On the Knowledge the Ancm^ jxw- 
seseed of Oie Source* of the Nile (from Uie Tranaae* 
tion* of the Bogal Society of Litemture^ vol. vui. 
New Scries, p. 29), thus espressos lumself: — “I 
caonot myself help thinking that tiiis Lota Nzig6 
will be oltimately found to -he one of a chain of 
lakes of which the Tanganyika is the largest and 
most bouthem; the nupe so, as 1 have already 
stated I feel no confidence in the euiplaceuicut of 
Captain Spej^e’s “ Mountains of the Moon,” which, on 
({is map at V^ast, would bar any outlet from the 
southern to the nortliem lake." Others have hypo- 
thesized a gorge or valley by which the Tanganyika 
waters might fh)W northwards thrcaigh the ” Colt’s- 
foot Range,” which has, I have saidf now been 
alwlished. Mr. John Hogg (/oc. riV., p, 23) refers 

to his Plate 111., a map published in 1G23 by the 

' • 

most distinguished geographer of his age, Gerhard 
Kauffindnn, who is better known by his Latm name 
of Mermlor, he havUig been the mventor of the 
ge(^;raphicdl Projection called aHer hinL " In this 
system ‘ Nilua fl.,* at Ptolemy believed, denves his 
western fork from an immense water named Zaire 
or Zembni^Iiacua, and correepmiding widi our Tan- 
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ganyika. The eastern am issues from ^Zaflau 
Lacus,’ the Zamheai of some authors, and corre- 
sponds with the lake now called Maravi or Nyassa. 
.Another branch of the * Nilus/ at about south of 
the Equator, flows from a smaller nameless lake, at 
the northern extremity of which is a place called 
* Garava.’ ” Mr. Hogg suggests this to be a cor- 
ruption of “ Ukewere,” meaning in the local tongue 
Island-land. Finally, the south-easternmost feeder 
^roeqeds from a lake, “the Bareem, which is doubt- 
less meant for the Baringa, for the word may also 
be written Barenca or Barenga." It is clearly the 
Bahari-Ngo, the “Great Sea or Water,” yet un- 
explored, and placed in our maps as the “ Baringo.” 
Dr. Beke, tl|e traveller who deserves all praise for 
suggesting a feasible way to explore the Nile basin, 
quotes De Barros : — “ The Nile has its origin in a 
great lake (the Tanganyika), and after fraversing 
many miles northwards it enters a very laage lake 
which lies under the Equator.” This would be 
either the Bahr el Ghazal (probably th^ Nile d 
Hero^otus^, or the Luta Nzig4^ on the other hand, 
the Portuguese travellers were fond of distorting 
Ptolomeian geography. The same geg^^^er, in. 
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an admirable lecture lately printed,^ tbua recorda 
his matured opinion : — “Whereas iu the map in- 
serted in the Sourc^ts of the Nile, I marked Tan- 
^nyika as hein^' within the ‘ not impomible ' limits 
of the basin of the Nile, I am now inclined to place 
this Idle within the probahlv -limits of that basin, 
and to make it, in fact, the up|»er course (tf the 
fJiant River of Egypt." 

An objection t<» the theory that tin* Tanganyika 
Lake drains into Uie Luta Nzig<^ at once suggests 
itself, and it would k* fatal if relianct' could 1h* 
plaixHi upon it. , I allude t») the levels. Lake Tan- 
ganyika is allowed but 1844 fe<4. ('aptain S|K;ke 
{p. 332 of the Jourml of tlu’ Iloi/al ( ivtHjruphiml 
Sttrirtif, vol.'xxxiii.) argues that the Lutf Nzig^ is 
2161 feet, or upwanls of JUKt feet above the Tan- 
ganyika. Hut his boiling-{K)int observation was made 
at Paira, a station distant from tlie stream ; and evem 
to obtain- that altitude he was obliged to add the 
mean of certain differdhees amounting to 308 feet; 
this emendation is generally rejected by ge;^yi 4 )hersi 

* Omikt Emmvu e/ A« N9», ke., Aft., dclimwl b lh« IWii* 
of tL» LaaSoB In s U t atf o B , Jmmj 8<L ISM, Iqr CkiMi.T. Bdw^ 
no. lAfV-EA. 
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During our exploration of Tanganyika the state of our 
■ vision.would, I am convinced, explain a greater differ- 
ence than the fraction of a degree. Without reference 
to variation of barometric pressure, our thermometer 
had altered from first to last 1° (F.) = 635 feet. On 
our return, after the first expedition, to Konduchi, a 
harbour on the East African coast, our B. P. ther- 
mometer (a “ bath ” or common wooden instrument) 
boiled at 214° (F.). Tliis would give a difference of 
about 1000 feet. The Nyanza water was made 3560 
feet high by tlie first expedition. The second raised 
it to 3745, and made it drain by the Luchuro or 
Kitangule River, “ Little Lake Windermere,” which 
being placed at a figure of 3639, thus runs 106 feet 
up hill. Ih may also be observed that whilst the 
“ Ripon Falls,” a mere salmon-leap 12 feet high, are 
placed at 3308 feet above sea-level, the “Victoria 

to 

Nyanza” rises 3740. Either, then, the surface of 
the supposed lake shows a difference in* level of 
432, or there are two lakds, or the levels are 
worthlesB." 

- I addijce these cases out 6f many, to show how 
unreliable are such approximations of sdtitude. It 
18 , however, gratifying to find that Captain Speke 
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places GoDd6koro, which some have raised to ICOO 
and 1900 feet, at a figure of 1998, whilst Mr. Consul 
Pctherick (February 25, 1863) reduced it by a mean 
of three observations to 1365. Assuming Gondd- 
koro, about 5* N. lat,, to Ije even 1600 feet above 
sea-level, we still have from tin; head of the Tangan- 
yika Lake, in 3° S. laL (8“ x 60" » 4go direct 
miles), a fall of 244 feet^ almost exactly six inches 
per mile, (’aptain Speke’s and Mr. Petherick’s ob- 
servations wouhl give 550 feet, or one foot and two 
inches j)er mik' — an ample inclination.® Moreover, 
the Lnta Nzigd js theoretically placiMl 1000 to 1200 
feet lower than the Nyanza I.4ike, that is to say, 
iK'tween 2350 and 25,50 fwt above sea-level, and 
the altitude lias U'cn further rc«luced to :tB50. 

Hut truth to say, very little fall is-retjuired for the 
200 miles separating the Tanganyika and the Luta 
Nzigd, and the want of inclination may explain the 
marshiness of “ the sort of backwater to the great 
river.” A correspondent of the Monwtg A(lvertis& 
(March 22, 1864), known to be the Afirican jgeo^ 

* Dr. Tht Soarm «/ Or JHU, pp, 80, 30, aSwihtwi 
&I1 of th» nuiii itewa, « li%Ii up •• then bwira to htoi, to 1^ 
liM toan AM foot pw nifo ttuoofboot. 
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grapher, Mr. Macqneen, ren^ks of the Dead Locust 
Lake, '* At this point should commence ^he supposed 
backwater of 166 miles in length towards the 
S.S.W. But how are we to arrange the wibsequcnt 
descent of the river beyond the northern point of 
this lake ? To the point where the river is met 
with beyond Paira, 120 miles from the Karuma 
Falls, the descent is statot^ to be 1000 feet (say 400 
feet higher than Gonddkoro), and consequently 300 
feet below the level of the north point of the Luta 
Lake. How, then, could the Nile form a backwater 
,for this ? This is not thought of, nor explained. 
The fact is, that this backwater expanse was, we 
believe, made out in London in order to cobble 
somethingllike consistency and unity, and also to 
account for the diminution of the river in magnitude, 
which they found as they advanced northwards." 
Dr. Beko {loc. cit, p. 26), on the other hand, observes 
that “ Captain Speke adopted the conjecture of Dr. 
Murie, whom ho met in Gonddkoro.” Hiis “ back* 
water ’’ enabled him to explain how, with a fall of 
2'6 feet per mile, the waters of the river occupied 
86 days in flowing down 200 geographical miles— in 
othe^ words, 2*25 miles in 24 hours. 
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Thus, by draining die Tanganyika ao as to main- 
tain its anriace at an almost constant level, the* 
meaningless backwater would resolve itself into a 
link in the lake chain, the Nili Paludei of the 
ancienta, usually placed in N. lat. h*’. 'Hiey me 
called tmmemajt paludcs° a title which thejr de- 
serve letter than the No, Nuvier, or Bahr el Ghazal. 
In Seneca’s account of, the contemporary journey 
made by tlie two centurions despatched by Nero 
nd investtffandtm mpttl Nth\ about 70 yeam befon* 
ytoleray’s day, we find that they travelled 800 to 
890 Roman miles from the well-kmtwn station, 
Meroe ; thiS; is to say, reaching N. lat. or 4** (Nai. 
(^umt. lib. vi. chi^). 8). llie two rotks from 
which the vast force of tlie water brike forth is 
a feature Teraaining to be deKt^riM ; it may allude 
to a rapid at the soutliem extremity of tlie Imta 
Naig^.t 

* Wliylliii wttar, Mag IBOloiaOmQwkng, nIiosUIm e>II«d 
ta« LUtU LMteNrigtf, and wham tlw Orwt om », I mb at » 1om\o 

dsliiiiitiMi. 

t At the ealaneto of Hakado, M. He Bono hwmed Smb the 
■etifw that Urn river eome ititie perpendienhur ^Mt, ead that 
fear or ive deje eoath «r Uhw Mb it me IroB m inmi eMe bke, 
iato iribaee oUmv estreoiitj » river fell M.L^jew Bta»toeajvn- 
Mnd thb to he Hw Hfuua. AlbrtheiMaiid «ipediliaa*hepr»i 
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The principal alterations which I would introduce 
‘into the map appended to Cs^tam Speke’s paper 
(vol. xxxiii. Journal of the Boyal Geographical 
Bodety) are as follows : — 

1. Draining Lake Tanganyika into the Luta 
Nzigd. 

2. Converting the Nyanza into at least a double 
lake, the northern part fed by rivers from the 
western highlands, and the southern by small 
streams from the south to the south-east. The 
former in Captain Speke’s book appears to be 
merely a broadening of some large river, and 
thus only can wo explain the phenonibnon of six 
outlets in 30 geographical miles.® He was no 

po«ed the Lu^ Ndg^, lying between the Eqnator end N. let 3^ 
(Bulletin de le Soddtd do Gdogrephie. Cinquihme Sdrie, tome vt) 

In Oeptein Speke’s Joumel (p. 466) we find thet the Wegende 
eti^ cell the ‘*IUpon Felle” etoMA 

* Within e diitenoe of 1” the ahows thiee fint-rete itreeme, 

Tin, the Mwerengo or Mwerengo, the Lmqeni, end thq Nepoleon 
Ohennel iamiing from the Nyenie Lake. I believe thia to be e 
j^jaioal impOBubllity, end the aente ia eeknowiedged by the 
Bulletin (p. 261). In p. 281 fd hia Journal^ Oapt Speke was 
inlbnaed by adl the men of the oountiy" thet the Mwenuago 
yrmA <*in the bUb» to the aouthwaid,” or eame the lake;” 

end Im adopted the letter beoenae it auited hia preoonoeived 

^^fhlrnilL 

The.ire^miMiar Naviaw, voL m, p. 816, New Series 
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liogaist, and we find in his Jmmai tliat the word 
Nyanza may mean the “ Great VictoriaNyanaa ” Lake^* 
“ a pond in the paiaoi ” (p. 324), “ a piece of water, 
whether a pond, river, or lake” (p. 389), or “the' 
Nile.” It will lie rcraemhcred that dtiriog his third 
expedition Captain S{)eke, instead of striking, as 
before, the south of the lake and coasting or march- 
ing along it, nov^herc sightc^i the Nyanza waters till 
he rwachwl Mashonde, al)ont 60 miles south of the 
Equator, leaving wholly unnoticcHl 2® 15' {= 135 
iqiks) Wtweep the spot where he struck the lake 
during the first expedition. Yet when returned to 
England he rejected the normal dotted line which 
sho\^8 uncertainty, and Inscrte*! in his own map the 
normal survey line, which was not ado|fted in the 
Journal of the Geogniphiml Soeiety. Tlie 

northern water was probably a wbbunng of the great 
Kitangule River, a projection of the extensive Luc^iuro 
valley. We find {Jotimal, p. 409) that even in the 
moment of triumph the explorer asked himself if the 

wg g wta tbsl in SMUiiag hit Nfua” 

to be a «ii|^ lake, «m ttbtaken, jut aa vara the Mombaa nia. 
ahmaiiaa vHh napeck to tiMor Cf jyi, or Unyanvaai tdka. 1 had 
not read that aieaHiBt wkv vhan the abava waa writtan. • 
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Tohime of tiie Kitaogule Bivor was not equal to that 
of **the Nile,” and he answered the qnestidn in a 
Yery unsatisfactory way. He saw it at certain inter- 
vals as far eastward as the “ Ripon Falls ; ” hut the 
“ ^ur of a hill ” in Kira shut out his view of tiic 
outlet of Napoleon Channel. His actual inspectioii 
of the Nyanza, then, was about 50 out of 450 miles ; 
all the rest was hearsay. He travelled in the con- 
viction that the lake ” was on his right ; but he never 
venfied that conviction. When living with Rum- 
anika of Karagwa, at some 60 direct miles from 
“ the lake,” he did not personally assure himself of its 
existence. Tlio King of Uganda detained him two 
months in his palace witliout allowing him to see 
“ the lake)*'’ distant a five hours’ march. The offer 
made to him by King Mtesa, namely, to send him 
home m one month by a frequented route, doubtless 
through the Masai country on the east of Nyanza 
(p. 294), points to a direct road which can only be 
explained by the separation of the Nyanza into two 
br tpore tvaters.® So in p. 187 of Captain Speke’s 

t 

* Obpti& Speke of ooune nndentood that hie iafomtuta 
BMoat kin to ettike the north*«eetoni nde of the ''Greet lake” 
«t **S!YwaUk” or aone moh pari Bot tin Maaai, aa tor as 1 
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Joumai^ Imago of Ugiuid» oipreased his ooiprwe 
that the traveller had come all tiie way roond to 
Uganda, when he ctrald have takoi the short, safe, 
and well-known route ad Masai-land and Uo6ga, 
by which an Arab caravan had travelfed. His 
words are, “ He (Irungu) then told me he was 
surpriKcd that I had come all the way round to 
Uganda, when the road* by the Masai country was 
much shorter.’’ In p. 130 the petty chief Ma- 
kaka assures Captain Speke that there were two 
lakes and not.onc *. " unfortunately the hearer under- 
stood that thc< Bahari-Ngn was alluded to. In p. 
197 he mistakes the broad waters of the “ Luero lo 
Urigi ” for the Nyanza itself, and gives a fabnlous 
account of how the former lake hml become a 
smalt swamp.” In p. 433 Murondi, who luul once 
travelled to the Masai frontier, said “ It would, take 
a month to go in boats firom Kira to (the) Masai 
(country), where there is Mother Nymusa joined by a 
strut to the big Nyansa, which Mtesa’s boats 

know, klMliit psit ot Uie laada batwam Monbaa and th« 
iwUi ia a ta re adfi cf tlw «nw Kyaaa. Tbsjr wa boaodad on tbe 
nartb bjr tbn IMiaa, and an not a laiga triba, bidag bito 
•aiblriba% as tta Wafcnafi. In Oaptaia S^aka^t JmtniU map be 
an%M to than te too Imga a tnxitaqr. 
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frequent for salt; but tbe same distance could be 
accomplished in four days overland and three days 
afterwards by boat.” This suggests a very different 
'form of coast line and country from that shown in 
Captain Speke’s map. In p. 333 he hears from 
*‘Kidi officers” of a high mountain behind the 
Asua River, and a lake navigated by the Galla 
‘‘ inhabitants ” in very large vessels ; but he never 
investigates the report. 

In the Journal there are many contradictions, to 
be reconciled only by supposing the. upper “Vic- 
toria Nyanza Lake ” to consist of sundry lagoons ; 
and wo may observe that nowhere in the cuts of tho 
Journal (c.^., p. 390) is a sea horizon sho^vn. For 
instance, if' the waterway be continuous, how is it 
that tho Usoga defeated King Mtesa’s army when a 
fleet of war canoes could have been sent? At 
Mtosa’s court, Maribu, the officer sent to fetch 
Captain Grant, said ho should walk (about’half the 
way over hills and bad land) to the mouth of the 
Katcmgn Muent, boat it to Sese Island, where tJie 
local King keeps all his* largh vessels, and be at 
Kitangule ^iver) in a very short time 317). 
Why "should he walk if there was a way by water? 
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On tiie north-west of the lake the “nnnierous 
islands ” of the Royal Geographical Society’s* 
Journal (omitted in Captiun Speke’s Jmrwd nu^} 
seem to Ite a bnngling explanation l^f a plurality of 
waters thrown into one. Hie group cidled Sesc, farty 
in nunilmr, or owe (p. 399), placed (|>. 276) opposite 
Kituntu, off the mouth of the Katonga River, and 
whore the Uganda King keeps one of his canoe 
fleets, was admitte<l into the explorer’s sketch-map, 
hut omitted by our Journal. 'Die Kitiri Island 
(Jiladcteon^l, Sept. 1859), which reappeared, mentally, 
to Captain S|)eke on the way to Usoga {Jourml of 
the Diftcoverti, p. 399), and the reefs and shoals 
(have the Waganda wonls for these fine distinc- 
tions?), may l>e, like Ukerewe anti Mozita, a mere 
peninsula. We have another mysterious island, in 
which Mgussa the Afncan Neptune, dwells. There 
is again another island in the Nyanza, to which 
Captain Speke Jbanished his recreant followers 
(p. 492). Lastly, in tlaptain Speke’s Journal map 
the south-eastera shore ui “ studded with islands’^’ 
derived from “Arab information.” Prcject these 
islands,” let them meet in the middle of the 
** Great Victoria Nyanza,” and something ISe the 
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real le^pe of that preposterous feature v3I, I believe, 
be obtained. 

3. Detaching Uie Bahari-Ngo trom the Nyanza 
waters. This i^servoir (the Baharingo of M. Leon 
d’Avanchers** and Mr. Missionary Erhardt, and 
vulgarly Baringo, as written by Mr. Missionary 
Krapf, who first heard of its existence) drains the 
mass of highlands between the Equator and 3*^8. lat., 
and sends forth what M. Miani, the discoverer, calls 
Aicaa or Acio&, Captain Grant tlie Aswa, and Captain 
Speke the Usua or Asua. 1 believe it. to be the real 
White Nile, the so-called Nyanza effluents being of 
minor importance. “ It is by no means improbable,” 
says M. Vaux, “ that we may hereafter discover, as 
Dr. Beke lias urged more tlian once, a source of the 
Nile in a chain of mountains to the south-east of tlie 
lalre Nyanza — a discovery which will confirm in a 
signal manner all the essential inferences he has 
deduced firom his informants ” 24). Ih p. 598 

of Captain Speke’s /oumaf we are told that the 
Asua cauhot issue from the Nyanza, “ as its waters 

* See JoShiel of the Oeognpliiflel Soeiofy,‘ToL xxx. 

p. 106. Mecqqeett ihece lemer^ “ M. Leon m]ppoeee tUi 
(IAke)..to he the eoone of the' Seb^ (Sobet]^ hot it ie awn 
ptobeUe that it is the aiain eticui of the mk.” 
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w«9ro fiiUiiig And not much discoloured.’* Yet in liu 
map he derives it from the Bahari»Ngo, and con* ' 
nects the latter with tlie Nyanaa, directly contra* 
dieting himaelf. Only by assuming the Asua to be* 
the true White Nile, and to head in highlands, can 
we account for the snows of it^hylus {JStkiopis 
139, etl. Oidot) and Ptolemy (rat l>h. 
iv. chap 8) witli which, the Moon Mountain feeds 
the two Lake Keservoirs of the NUe, and for the 
express statoincnts of Hrun-llollet and other iravoilera 
who asceudcnl the stream, all of whom trace the Nile 
from the land of the Madi up to the mounUtius in tlie 
south-east. Thus, too, can we explain tho Arab 
epithet “ White " applied to the tnie Nile," the colour 

* Hw TsnmUe priMi Aeboraoi bM •till to {irovi> hfai aiMrtioii 
Vmk Ailw tvtonm, Nilo, quo maokt in urra 
JMiiiopiiiii pro dww t aim. 

The Bklur «1 Amk, or Bhw Rivor, liko Uw RIiobo •Aar -inriiig 
from ttw lako .of Qoaon, tim IWumo, Bahr ol Asmd, or 
Blade Rim (Atbaia, Adobona of Ptoiomr), wodlod from ito 
(Iwk oortby tfrv* Aoring tbo niim tlw Bdur d Abyss, or Whito 
Rim, may poist to i^sdm' wstor; s mnddyitonm em baldly 
uaoo from s lab*. Tbia waa anggaatad to bm b tbo yaar 1M7 
hf Mr. Tyndall, rdw bad long raddad In Switimlandt In a 
laainra datlmod bafino ibo litarary and P h il o»on|>i«»l BooMy 
of Nt«r«aalIo.spon>Tjfna, Mr. Bnylay osfrimaiil Ibo ofdnioa 
thak “ amwmiiig wmj aammtabm to mgfftf «atar to tbo ftyanm, 
that vntac aanat aaaaamrify iaano from (j^heian: far, from tbo 
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of Racier water. Dr. Krapf also hetffd, when near 
*Kenia, of a river running from the south-east and 
forming the head-waters of the Nile. Since ray 
vetum from Zanzibar in 1860, 1 have never ceased 
to recommend a reconnaissance of the Nile vid 
Mombas, where a marcli of 300 instead of 1100 
miles through an easy country, at a far less cost 
than 7000?., would give vejy different results from 
the “ gigantic ^nis fatutis" that has lately amazed 
the' public, and has reminded thoughtful men of a 
similar statement, as ecstatically made, some ninety 
years ago by Abyssinian Bruce, and as unreasonably 
received by the unscientific public. 

Viewed in this light, how admirably exact in a.d. 
136 was Ptdlemy the Graeco-Egyptian’s description of 
this mysterious region. His “ AWlovtt *ki>9(mitw^yoC 
inhabiting the “Barbaric Gulf” — ^lands between 
Menuthies (Zanzibar) Island and the Mountain 
of the Moon (Kilima-njaro and its ne^hbours) — 
are the cannibal Wadoe. The melted snows have 
been discovered in Chhaga by Baron Carl von der 

rdatlTe jrope^M of fluid uad Kflid unflar, it k iu^nMiUe tat • 
bodjof peipetaal'now — ^tiwtktony, of aaoir «t tlw lowur limit 
of pecptflul uoir— to boomno » bodjr of vuter, without flnt put* 
iag into thi atato of JH; Bdw ^oe. cii, p. SflX 
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Dedcen and his lamented compamon Mr. Thornton^ 
d(»pite all the dicta of Mr. Cooley. The name* 
“Mountain (chain) of the Moon” is mailifiiMtly a 
Greek translation or adaptation of Cnyamwetl, 
which Mr. Cooley still insists ifpon corrupting to 
“ Mommoezi." 

Ptolemy placed his chain in lat. 67® E. long, and 
12® 30' 8. lat., extending latitudiually 10® (=600 
miles) to 67® E. long. The longitude, as Mr. Hogg 
very sensibly suggests, might have Iwen computed 
from 8. Aijtonio, and thus wouhl answer to 
30® and 40“ . east of Greenwich. This includes 
the icy highlands of Chhaga, and the nuiss of 
mountains, Mfumbiro, &c., to ilte west of tlto 
8 Upj) 08 e<l Nyanza. I liavo troated this quesUun 
at leugUi in my Lake liegiamof Central Africa 
(vol. ii. p. 178), and have not found reasons to a!tcr 
my opinions.. The older theory (see Macqueen’s 
O&Mfrc^kiail Sutveg of Africa^ p. 240), which 
makes the Lunar Mdhntains extend from Canuuoons 
in 3® 40' N. lat, in an E. by N. and E.N.E.,diico- 
tion to Guaidafui, has long wee been afpmdoned. 

As r^;ards Ptolemy’s latitades, ii.inust be in- 
mmnbered that ho and his predecessor, Marams of 
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lyre (iie Maury of antiquity), drew their informa- 
tion from the logs of traders who travelled on the 
eastern coast. He places the Prom. Aromatum, 
pur Guardafui, in 6° N. lat., an error of 6® 48' 50" 
too far south, that well-known cape lying in IP 
48' 50". This misinformation touching a crucial 
station from which his departures down the East 
African coast are apparently calculated, would 
necessarily throw out his lower latitudes. Yet if 
the'great water-parting be assumed to be at the head 
of the Marungu River, Ptolemy wUl have erred by 
only 2° 30', making the position 12*30', instead of 9® 
— 10* south. And as Dr. Beke (fw. ciV., p. 29) has re- 
marked, **The recondite Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, 
will be found right in substance, if not in form, when 
stating, as ho does in his Murulxts Subterraneus 
(vol, i. p. 72 et seq.)^ that in the Mountains of the 
Moon is the great Hydrophylacium of Africa, the 
central point of division between the waters flowing 
to the Mediterranean, to the' Atlantic, and to the 
Indian Ocean.” ® 

r 

• M auIrM 1846—48, Mbn anavr^ «r 

TtMrtMfn AftiM, Kiliiaa>i\juo, tad Keni*, diMowmd, ooa- 
vuiad Ftol«ni]r*a loagitadiiMl into a mwidional nag* of Lnaar 
I oaanod bdioTO 6bak ik* kamd POhaM auido 
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Ptotemy abo plaoes an Eastern lake in E. long. 
65*^ and S. lat. 7% and a Western in £. long. 57" and . 
S. lat 5°, which is nearly the oentre d’ the Tan> 
ganyika Lake. It must not he forgotten that some, 
geogr^hers have represeiited Ptolemy’s waters to 
he three ; in one place (lib. iv. chap. 8) he speaks of 
tocm in the plural, ol roO Nc^Xov ; in another 
(lib, iv. chap. 7} they are expi^ly stated to be two, 
hvi Xtfumr.° But this might refer to the two 
kugest in a Lake Region, where for years every 
traveller will, discover some fresh lacustrine feature. 
Well may Mr. Hogg — following D’Anville — con- 
clude: “It must, therefore, Lte acknowledged that 
these accounts of Ptolemy, which relate to the 
upper portion of the Nile and to the retervoir lakes 
beyond the (Equator, to the head-streams of tliat 
mighty river, and to a range of mountains termed 
* of the Moon,’ from whence descend as well as from 
whose roots sprijDg the waters mid sources tluUi feed 
those central lakes,* are in the mam corred." 1 

•ay mdi nih tri to ; uid I iad twimw S. long. 80* and iV, sad 
ftw» IgiMtor toft* hi. 5% s bmm of pashi^Mid htfilsadt 

fonaiag % rwmriahh daro. * 

* Us PlolMMiMi fai Ik* "linfHil* FklhMykte’* (A.l>. 
rtgwf Ikm dit4hfit ««**liA* WiH * • 
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hold Ptolemy’s Niger to be not less exactly liud 
down, than his Nile, and that he knew more about it 
than Europe did before the days of Richard Lander. 
.And in confidence of his sagacity I cannot but 
believe the Tanganyika to be the Western lake- 
reservoir of Father Nile. The word “ source ” is 
expressly avoided, in the belief, with Mr. Macqueen, 
that a lake, unless it ‘bo a mere “ eye ” of water, 
cannot be taken as the head of a river, though the 
river may issue from it. “ Lake Baikal is not the 
head of the Yenessei River, Lake Tsana is not the 
head of the Blue Nile, Lake Geneva is not the head 
of the Rhone, Lake Lausanne is not the head of 
the Rhine, Lake Superior is not the head of the 
St. Lavnrenfte, nor Lake Winnipeg the head of the 
Saskatchewan; and so of other rivers on this 
globe.” ** 

1 will conclude with a statement which to some 
may appear paradoxical, namely, that tho real 
sources of the Nile — ^the “ gr6at Nile problem ” — 
so, far from. being “settled for ever” by the late 

s » 

exploration^ are thrown frrther from discovery than 
before. They are not, we have been told, m 

• Sm alM Dr. Bdee (iM «jt, 96> 
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mbibus, but they elude our rision. The explo- 
ratory labours of years, perlu^ of a whole gene- . 
ratioDy must be lavished before even a* rough survey 
of the soudieni Nilotic basin can treat the subject, 
with approximate correctneM of detail. ** Mais les 
sources du Nil, sout-ellcs df?couvcrte8?” enquires 
our fellow-labourer in the field of geographical 
scietice, M. V. A. Malte Brun. “ Nom ne le crmfon* 
pas,” No geograpbar does, no geographer can, l»e- 
lieve in the actual “ settlement ” of the Nile Sources. 
That the Tanganyika is the Western “ top head ” 
or reservoir— rnot source — of the Great Nile, and 
tliat the Baliari-Ngo, which supplies the Tubin', is 
tlie Eastern, I Imvo little doubt. But Uie Arctnuin 
Magnum of Old-World Geography has ifot yet been 
solved. The venerable lines — 

** Araumm Kalxm capul non prodklit nUi ; 

Non limiii popdii pamim Ia, Nile, 

have gtf^ed rather than have lost significaucy. It 
still renuuns to this generation, as to its forefiithers, 

** Caput qussrere Nili ” — to close the Canon of Gqo- 
gr^hkal Dutcovery# 








PART II. 

CAPTAIN SPEKE’S DISCOVERY OF THE 
SOURCE OF THE NILR 

No. I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

Towards the close of last summer, ( -aptain Speke, 
with true (Oriental authority,® anuouncfnl tliat the 
source of tht* Nile was in tljc clouds, but forlwle 
any one to attempt to »iek out tlu* particular point 
until JilaeJcKwxI had told the world wliorc tiiat jKnnt 
was to be found. This remarkable announcement 
destroyed at imcc all claim to priority of discovert' , 
because Homer told ns 2500 years ago of the 

"Btmm itt U m JovMlMeaiid«i NOa,* 

which came from that sovereign’s dominions amongst 
the doiids. Homer ako tells us that Jupiter, with 

* JorniudqfAtlHmmfifihtSimnt^fUgJIrik, B/Gq>taiB 
Spiika.— WmiM Bbakwnoi asd Boa*. 
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his licentious and profligate Olympian household 
, train, yearly visited Upper Ethiopia, andf spent twelve 
days in each visit in licentious revelry, drinking 
jnectar, or the “ pomhe ” of those remote regions. 
The actual point of Jove’s sojourn in that quarter 
had to this day escaped the researches of mankind, 
until Captain Speke, amongst other strange dis- 
coveries and pictures made by him, has shown as 

« 

clear as a pikestafi' that it was in the capital of the 
kingdom of Uganda, then, as now, ruled by a King 
Mtesa, where licentiousness and profligacy prevail to 
an unlimited extent, and where the court and people 
do little else hut prepare and drink “poiube,”*’ 
“ flirti^ ” with ladies, and stealing queens’ hearts, 
as Speke ttiys they do. Amongst such Jupiter 
would readily find a kindred society, their revelries 
commencing then, as now, with “uproarious” 
banquets, and terminating with the fresh flowing 

* Fohbi.— T his is a b«T«nge mado from the baaaoa. It » a 
moat delioioiis fruit, oontaioa a bige quantity of aaooharine matter ; 
and a drink or beer, when fennented and brewed from it, mnat be 
very atrqug. So delieious ie the fruit, we rerity belioTe that, if 
the gentlemen in Downing-atreet onoe tasted it, they would send 
Captain ^ke fb conquer Uganda to obtain it Even Hn tmOiains 
and the GhanoeUmr of the Bzchequer himeftlf would vote an 
inoieaae tqthe income tax to jpoeure it 
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cap to aettle their squabbles. But of this country 
vre shall have more to say by-and-by. In the 
meantime, vre thank Captmn Speke for deciding tiie 
above points along with his other discoveries, pro- 
bably equally certain. 

Bh(Jcwn(td\m\\n^ spoken out as strongly as its 
aqthor dictated, we beings of the lower sphere, 
considering that the in^rdict has been removed, 
may now reverently and humbly approach the sub- 
ject procljurntnl by the same authority to l>c of the 
highest importance, and equally the property of all 
kindreds and tongues, to examine calmly .and 
minutely the narrative. Captain Rjieke can surely 
neither feel surprise nor take offence at seek an 
examination. At, the outset wc ^ust observe that 
it is Gaptfun Speke oii^ who speaks, and who tidls 
ns that he alone is qttaliiied or to be allowed to 
speak on this subject; nay, he goes furtiier, mid 
says that no tme wjll be allowed to dispute uiything 
he has stated until they go to tiiose distant parts 
and look at them with their own eyes! HU this is 
done, which will probably be soma timeii Captain 
%eke w31 myoy hia M triamph. 

Tim wwk thronjg^iottt u Ego et Btx maim, a 
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opirit which in our humble opinion con&re neither 
credit nor respect upon the author or the work. 

When we come to the geogn^hical detmls of the 
great volume we will show how little remained 
unknown about the source of the Nile before Captain 
Speke ever thought of looking after it. In the 
meantime we observe that the publishers, Messrs. 
Blackwood and Sons, have, with their well-known 
abilities and resources, furnished us with a really 
good book, as a book — good paper, clear and legible 
type (a blessing to our eyes who have so much poor 
printing to wade through), together with many 
curious and well-executed sketches of Africans in 
theiikvarious and ludicrous attitudes and proceed- 
ings. Bearding the map, we may be permitted to 
observe that the less that is said about it the better. 
Mr. Keith Johnston has doubtless executed it as he 
was instructed and commanded. The paper on 
which it is printed will, however, not stand much 
handling, a matter which is b> be r^retted. Speke 
"might have brought something tougher from the 
Nile head, if he had found it Out 

We now proceed forthwith to the bode ttsell^ and, 
m ISmne, we must observe that there were others 
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connected with Spefce^s expeditionr—for his expedi< 
tbn he claims it to be< Fenremost of tiie assisUmts 
on the origpbal plan was that eimigetlc individuid}^ 
Consul Petherick. Captain l^ieke has incmitioiisly 
and spitefully attacked him in the most ungenerous 
manner. This gentleman's case forms a most 
material porrion of the whole subject, and Pcthe> 
rick's proceedings reqmre to bo cleared up and 
faithfully placed before the public. To do this will 
require more time and room than we could have 
wished to take. To avoid, however, every possi- 
bility of any charge of unfair suppression or misre- 
presentation of any portion of this part of the 
subject being made against os, wo must " have 
recourse to the full evidence of Captain Speke 

' t 

himself, and to die proceedings of tlic Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in reference to the expedition 
placed by them under his <^aige. If in doii^ this 
we show a gfmd^ Mure of nmmoiy on the part 
of l^idre in matters weD known, or that cmild have 
nadilty been ascertaiiM by him, we may jusdy be 
allowed to smpeet the candonr and plam dealing in 
edwr pirta his nanadves and dwcovprip. 
Bmring done thli Mty, we shall dien alIo|r Consul 

rt 
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Petherick and lus heroic and devoted « wife, who 

r 

accompanied him up the Nile, to speak for them- 
selves, through documents which have been placed 
nt our disposal, and which, if we mistake not, will 
demand Captain Speke's serious attention. 

We now beg the reader's special attention to the 
dates and narratives of the different pmties con- 
cerned in the proceedings under review. 

XDaptain Speke tells us {Proceedings of the Bayal 
Geographical Society^ vol. x., p. 89), March 24th, 
1869, that “he had consequently proposed to Mr. 
Pethcrick to make a combined advance simul- 
taneously with him on those tribes which arc on the 
nortlT^Sf the Lake and due south of Gondokoro, and 
that Mr. Pethcrick had assented to co-operate with 
him ; and as so much depended upon the security, or 
otherwise, of the undertaking, he hoped that that 
gentleman would receive the same support from the 
Government that he had done.” Pethmick, who 
was present, stated that, “although he was engaged 
in tihde, and had five or six establishments to hxdc 
after,” ydt, “ he would not allow hfe frknd to remain 
m the lurch while it was in his pomese to relieve 
him,” It was Hay, 1859, that Speke's expedition was 
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finally anranged. “ Mnch about tbat time,” says bo, 
“ Petherkk, an ivory merchant, who had i^nt many 
years on the Nile, arrived in England and giatui- 
toosly offered, as it would not interfere with hil 
trade, to place Imats at Gondokoro, and send a 
party of men up tlio White Nile,” — ” eventually to 
assist me on coming down.” “ Mr. Petherick showed 
a great zeal for gcographu’al exploits ; so, as I could 
not get money enough for all I intended to accom- 
plish, I drew up a plan for him to ast*end the Usua 
River ” (supposed to ho the chief trihutar}'), ” and 
did my best, dirough the medium of Karl do Grey 
and Ripon, then president of the Royal Geographical 
tjociety, to advance money to carry^ ouA' ’these 
desirable objects.” 

Captain Spt^kc shortly after this left England on 
his missiem, but he had hardly done so when it was 
found out, as it ought at first to have been, that 
were only two months in the yem^ that vessds 
could move on the nVer, if river there was in that 
part of Afiica> so it became necessary to make an 
arrangement for moro safe and certain asMstance, 

The first plan proposed by Petherick (not by 
%Ndbe) to the Btqrkl Oecgnqdrical Socie^, July 
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1859 {Proceedmgg^ Vol iv., pp. 223, 224,) 
' vlueh Speke alludes to and says (p. 608), It would 
have been well for us both had he stuck to,” was to 
{)lace three well-armed boats at the base of the 
cataracts, beyond dondokoro, by November, 1861, 
for the sum of 2000/. This sum the Government 
would not give. How, then, could Petherick have 
stuck to it? As an alternative, he then proposed 
for the sum of 1000/. “ to place two well-provisioned 
and armed boats, under the superintendence of one 
of my own men, on whose integiity I could com- 
hdently depend, to await the arrival of the expe- 
dition at the above-named cataracts, from 1861, 
until S^e, 1862.” This latter plan, of which Captain 
Speke was perfectly cognisant, was from necessity 
adopted by the parties concerned, and especially the 
Royal Geographical Society, June 11th, 1860, to 
aid the object {Proceedmgs, vol. iv., p. 222), “ de- 
parted fium their usual rules, and headed a subscrip- 
tion with 100/. towards defraying the expenses;” 
jtSiUy <addiAg, that “Petherick could scarc^ be 
expected to* do it at his own expense.” Indeed, he 
Imd previously told them (p. 225), “ singto-lumded, 
I had Qpt the ineans to achieve it” Hie 100/. that 
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Speke eaye he got Earl Ripon to advance Fetherick 
was no doubt the 100^. aubacriptioR hero mentioned 
aa from the Royal Geographical Society. 

It may here be adviaable to brmg forward ^e 
names of a few of the sobscribera, ^c., to the fund 
adverted to {Proceedmgs^ vol. iv., p. 417), thus : — 

Royal Geographical Society . . JClOO 

Foreign Office . * . . . . 100 

William Speke . .100 

Consul Pctherick .... 50 

with many of the personal friends of the latter. * 

At the meeting of die Royal Geographical Society, 
November, 1861, it was announced that a sabi^rip- 
tion was decided on for the object, because the 
Government had tlecltned to make any fiirther 
grant {Proeeedmgn, vol. v., p. 222). Speke knew 
thu, but says not one word about it Ihe 8ul)acrip> 
tkm was sot on Ibot accordingly. The agreement 
betwemi Petberick an^ the Society waa madb Feb. 
Cdi and 8th, 1861 {Proeeedmgi, voL x., p. 60), ana 
waa, in anbatanoe, thatConsnl Petherk^ nndterti^, 
“in oooaidention of the reomptof ilOOO'towarda 
dm ezpeffidon the Kile, to place two wdl4nned 
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boats daring 1661 at Gondokoro, it being, foither 

anderstood that in the event of Captdn Speke not 
« 

having arrived at that time at Gondokoro, Consul 

Tetherick shall not be bound to remain beyond June 

1862.” On the 8th July, 1861, the subscription 

had reached the sum of £1166 Is. {Proceedii^s, 

vol. V., p. 43), and the instructions for his guidance 

given to Petherick (July 8th, 1861), in a note, we 

find as follows ; — “ You will then, in the event of 

Captain Speke not having arrived before July, 

1862, leave a trustworthy person, with sufficient 

provisions, in charge of the boats ; the maintenance 

of these until June, 1862, being of primary impor- 

tancft’» “ The President and Council do not 
( 

attempt to lay down any limit to this explanation,” 
and adding “ fully trusting to your known zeal and 
energy, feel assured that you will do all in your 
power to effect the above-mentioned object without 
serious loss to the party under your command, In 
entrusting you with the sum' which has been sub- 
^bed for this purpose, the Presidmit and CouncO, 
considering thmnselves accountable to the subscribers 
for its pr<^ expenditure, will require an account of 
all disborsements.” Further, “ the President and 
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Council fake this opportunity of expiring their 
admiration at the spirit of enterprise which has 
induced you to undertake this enterprise ; whk^ has 
indu(»d yon, at personal risk and considerabte 
pecuniary loss, to undertake the charge of this expe- 
(^on, and they hope, under God's providence, that 
you may not only succeed," &c. 

Cajitain Hpeko's segons charges — serious, but 
unjust, charges — against Consul Petherick, made in 
the concluding imges of his book, began at and 
from his arrival at Gondokoro. lie says, p. 603, 
“ But what lias become of Petherick ? Ho was 
trading at Kiambara, 70 miles due west of this, 
though he had, sint^ 1 left him in Kugland,^ratscd a 
subscription of £1000 from those of my friends to 
whom this Journal is respectfully deilicated as the 
smallest return a grateful heart can give for their 
attempt to succour me on knowing the fate of the 
expeditum was 'in great jeopardy. Arrived at 
Gondokoro, our firsl inquiry was, of course, for 
Petherkde. A mysterious rilence ensued. Wo 
were that informed that Debono was the man we 
had to thank fm* the anustance we had received in 
ooming from liadi, and then in hot hasie^ after 
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exdbanging greetings with Mahomefs friend, vho 
was Debono’s agent here, we leave of him to 
hnnt up Petherick,” — but instead of him they found 
Mr. Baker. 

This Debono, or as Mr. Baker in derision calls 
him, “that estimable British subject,” was so^ 
afterwards caught by Petherick carrying slaves 
down the river, and we believe sent by him in irons 
to pairo, where he and his companions, making 
themselves to be Turks instead of Maltese, were, we 
believe, soon liberated by order of . the Bririsb 
Government. 

At this particular moment, sayg Speke, evidently 
in high spirits, “ My men begged for some clothes, 
as Petherick, they said, had a store for me under the 
charge of his Vakil. The storekeeper was then 
called, and confirmingihe story of my mra, I b^ged 
of him to give me what was my own. It turned 
out that the whole was Peftierick’s, but he had 
ordered to give me on account everything I wanted. 
This being settled, I took ninely-five yards of the 
commmiest stuff as a makeshift for moequito curtama 
for my men, besides 'four sailors* shirts for my heed 
man. Almost immediately Pedieik^ and his wifr^ 
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Aooompanied by Dr. Mniie, made their appearance, 
bat with no welcome greetii^ like titoae given to 
the filave'tradcrs* agent, when he (Petherick) told 
me he had brought a numbm* of men carrying ivory, - 
for the porposc now of seeking me on tiie east bank 
orthe Nile by following its course to the south 
(what, carry ivory up to the head of tlio Nile?), 
though he had given up pll hope of seeing me. He 
then offered me his Syaim^ as well as anything else 
I wanted that lay within his power to give.” The 
cold sarcastic reply was tliat Baker had supplied 
him with cvciy’^hing, and tliat ” he had mid to 8|)are.” 
” Yet, at his urgent request, I (Speke) took a few 
more yards of cloth for my men, and some coeking 
fat; and though I offered to pay, ho declined to 
accept any return at my hands ” (p. 607). He thmi 
also tells that*” he separated from Orant at Kazeh 
(Jan., 1861), hurried from Uganda «id hia dear 
fenude finenda there, eoldy to keep fruth with him; ” 
ai^ amongst odier things, said that he felt much, 
ammyed at the disi^intmeDtB Pethermk had 
upra him ; and, nuneover, that,eveiybody 
told 1dm that Petheikk could have gone to Faloro, 
and proceeded toudi from that place, had hik trade 
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on the west of the Nile not' attxacted him there 
603). Now, as Speke could not come down the 
Nile in boats, how was Petherick, with his boats, to 
^0 up it, over the various cataracts, and through 
districts without food ? Speke does not condescend 
to show this. 

A few words are here necessary to show the error 
which the Royal Geographipal Society committed in 
so hastily taking the mission out of Petherick’s 
hands {Proceedings^ vol. iv., p. 19). Mr. Galton, 
their present African guide, stated that the Nyambar^, 
to which Petherick had gone, was the district where 
he had last been, or 300 miles further west. Ikir. 
Bakec i/ishly adopted the same opinion {Proceedings^ 
vol. vii., p.* 78, Khartoum, Nov. 24th, 1862). Had 
this been true, it would have been a great breach of 
faith ; but it was not so, but arose from the ignorance 
of what the name or word Niams, or Niam Niam, 
means. It is used by the trading and travelling 
Moslems to designate by wa^ of reproach aH the 
South8i|| Pagan population of Africa that are Pagans 
and asserted to be canibab, from the Nile to the 
sources of the Niger, and is used as a plea eli justifi- 
cdtion ht their invading, catdimg, and making them 
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slaves, it being held by Blahonudaos as a sure pass- 
port to Puadise to catch a heathen and compel him 
to be a slave or to adopt the tenets of Islanurai. 

Considering all these authentic dettuls, it hs 
evident that Captain Speke’s memory is very batf 
and sadly at fault. We have dwelt upon tliem at 
much length, because if we find such errors m 
matters well known to him, or that could so readily 
have been ascertained, it cannot fail to raise doubts 
in the minds of observers about the author’s accuracy 
on other grave points, especially so in those whert* 
liis statements' arc clearly based upon foregone wn- 
elusions. In our opinion, not much reliance can be 
placed on statements made by such biassed authority. 
Tlie questions also under cousideratioiT are public 
property ; the ji^es engaged in them are public 
servants, and it b thmefore absolutely necessary to 
know who should be believed when anything b 
wn»^, or iq^>earB to be wrong. We have it now 
tmder Captam fi^eke*s own hand, that he did obtain 
nipplies at Oondokoro, sent there by Fjgtherick's 
fisrethoug^t, sboiit one year befesre he reached that 
place ; and we shiA preemtly, firom it^ntrovertible 
evsimoe, bun tibal Petberidk had fiimbbed fiirthfw 
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most abimdant sapplies, placed ready at the same 
place before Speke reached it, and that this ms 
known to him when he made the culpable accnsa> 
iions that he has done. 

Let ns attend to dates. The last-mentioned 
transaction with Pethcrick took place at Gondokoro, 
on the 18th February, just three days after Speke 
and Grant had reached that place. 

Captain Speke left England on his last mission, 
April, 1860. He reached and started from the 
African coast, opposite Zanzibar, on October 1st of 
the same year. Two or three months later we find 
him at Kazeh, with all his supplies exhausted. On 
the samg authority (President’s Address, May 27th, 
1861), we ^d him near Kazeh on September 30tb, 
1861, with his supplies replenished. On the 7th 
February, 1862, he reached Uganda, and on the 15fti 
February, 1863, he reached Gk>ndokoro, having in 
two years and a half travelled by land in direct lines 
almut 1300 geographical miles ; but dghteen months 
aft» hini^lf and the wiseheads in London had fixed 
thEt he couljl be, and should be.' 

(kmiol Peftierick, on the other hand, left Inglttd 
hk ftimiiaiy missimi in May or June^ 1861, ai^ 
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afi«r ft detention of six veeks Koretdco, on the 
greftt bend of the KOe, for wftnt of camels and by 
sickneas, he reached Khartoam, frcnn whenee, on 
the 18th of November, 1861, he de^fttdied two 
boats with expert explorers and supplies for l^eke, 
both of which boats reached Oondokoro in legtdar 
time. He himself proceeded with four other hired 
boats, such as he could pick out, for tiio same 
destination. On the SOth of March ho reached the 
country of the Shilluks, and on the 7th of April the 
moutii of the Sobat, in about 9*’ IT N. lat, and not, 
as Speke says (p. 603), in lat T* N., where hp was 
encountered by the foul south winds, which checked 
his progress, atul which was attended witli all.tlioso 
disastrous delays and filial cousoqucncSs which are 
already partly known, but presently to be more 
particularly alluded to. As one instance of the 
delay thus occanoned, he took seven days to reach 
Lake No, <«r Npvier, firom the Sobftt, which in a 
fixnuisr voyage, and*at the proper season, he had 
perfinmed k one day. 

Cmunl Petheikk, finding H was imposj^le for him 
to pfooeed at that time by the rivmr, Mft it and fro- 
seeded by land to Mmnoii, tibe cajutai t^Nyambaia^ 
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a former commercial depdt of his. His joumej hj 
land was almost as difficult and dangerous as that by 
the river, occupying about two montbs in a distance 
gf about 70 miles. There he abode till the beginning 
of February, 1863, on account of the season, but 
more on account of bad health amongst his party. 
He sent his old boats back to Khartoum, with par- 
ticular instructions to send up immediately three 
more well armed and manned, with abundance of 
supplies for Speke and his party, according as such 
might be required. To meet this large outlay he 
collected, at much inconvenience, all his ready 
available property, amounting from 30007. to 4000/. 
Tliesg, three fresh boats and their supplies, we learn 
from Mf. B&ker, Khartoum, Nov. 8, 1862 {Proceed- 
mgs, vol. vii., p. 49), were then nearly ready to 
depart, and would leave Khartoum with his force on 
the 12th of December. They all left December 
13th, the united force consisting of six boate and 
200 armed men. They reached Gbndokoro on the 
lit of^Febsuary, two weeks before Speke reached 
that place. ^ Petherick expressly tells that'when he 
reached Gbndokoro on the 18th of Febmaiy, he 
found, beiges what his two early boats brought up, 
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another boat that left Khartoum with himaelf and 
the three last alluded to, and thi^ left wHh Baker. 

The letter from Petherick above alluded to was 
transmitted ^ Petlierick’s brother-in-law to Sr 
Boderick Murchison, the worthy and 'respected 
President of the Royal Geographical Society. At 
his particular request the portion we an; about to 
quote was stnick out, tic, with his characteristic 
good feeling, wishing to preserve peace amongst 
thosc'cxplorers, and probably also, at the time, con- 
sidering H impossible that Captain Speke could have 
acted as he has done. Speke’s unguarded publica- 
tion must, if wo mistake not, give Sir Roderick both 
annoyance and pain ; but it may also teach him that 
ail men arc not so straightforward and honest as 
himself. The pmt of the letter struck out com- 
mences after the words in the AAeMeum, effected 
according to their own account udth trifling diffi- 
culries to themselves rims : — 

“It is with much r^ret I have to notice Speke’s 
<»ofaies8 and ill-treatmmit of ns. He woidd or* 
could not ^understand die difficulties aud sacrifices 
we had put oundvea to, to meet him ; and having 
lumped Imnadf fitmi our 8t<»es to umdiy blue chxit 
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and otiier mdiq)en8able necessaries for tiie-clolJimg 
of his men prior to onr arrival, he heaped insnlt to 
injaiy upon us by refusing our boats and provisions, 
preferring those of Mr. Samuel Baker, then present, 
notwithstanding our representation that the whole 
had been paid for, and were expected to supply him 
with every necessary. 

“ Grant was throughout but Speke 

Tshall never forgive. Our engagement to meet him, 
he said, had virtually expired in July, 1862, and he 
now would purchase any article he required. How 
indignantly this was refused you may imagine ; but 
the crowning piece of ail his ill-temper was the 
ignoring of my expedition, ending with the inquiry 
as to whom he had proposed it ! He was, however, 
rather astonished at my repartee, that my meeting 
him was proposed by himself, and his letter to that 
effect was still, doubtless, preserved by the Council 
of the Geographical Society. His jeaknr^ vras so 
a^tavated as to lead him *to declbe he required 
”no shccodr dodge! Although he had had ample 
experience of the violences, robbery, and riave kid- 
nappii^ propenriries of the traders to the aborigines, 
he vrai dumb upon the subject ; but vriien I stated 
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tluii--travelling through districts long mined by 
them, and where the natives would not employ 
themsdves as porters for anything short of a cow 
or boUock each, and that iar in the intmior we 
could neither return nor advance without them— • 
our men had joined a party of traders in a razzia 
to supply us with the needful cattle, and restore 
some sixty head already borrowed from a trader 
for former negro services, Speke would make 
no allowance for our peculiar circumstances or the 
alacrity of our men (although much agtunst our 
will) to pay ihe negroes out for fommr wanton 
assaults against ourselves; and I will not bo 8ur> 
prised that Speke and Baker, hand in ^love, will 
make some ill-matured remark on the subject at 
home. However, as nothing that lias transpired 
will be withheld from the public, with a clear' cou> 
sebnee I will willingly abkle theur decimon.** 

In a snbseqnmit lettm* he says:— > 

“To add uonlt to injury fledi and blood omnot 
bear it; ami while not wishing to depreciato the 
hdxnnt of erthoa, I aia detearmined to pitintain my 
own.” 

In a vwy pbun letter, from Oomnd Petherick, 
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dated Bahr el Ghazal, May 12, 1863, and which 
appears, though not at M length, in a contmpo- 
rary of great circulation and high authority {The 
of Aug. 29, 1863), we have a full account 
of the dangers and difficulties that Petheriek had to 
encounter in his endeavour to reach Gondokorb, and 
during which voyage, as Mr. Baker admits, they 
had lost nearly all their valuable supplies by damage 
and shipwreck. But distressing as this narrative is, 
it is still far below the sad evils which the journal of 
his heroic wife, placed in our hands for perusal, h^s 
given of the voyage. Cold, callous, and unfeelmg 
must the head and the heart of any reasonable 
beiu|; be, who can peruse either without the bitterest 
sorrow. Of the chief facts contained therein Cap- 
tmn Speke must have been well acquainted, as Dr. 
Murie, who was one of the sufferers, no doubt told 
him at Gondokoro. It is therefore almost in- 
credible that, in the face of such fficts, and 
in possession of the knowledge of all matters 
conndbted with these events as we have shown 
him to hfwe been, and the statements in hk own 
pages, he could have brought the cruel and un- 
found^ charges against Consul Pethefk^ riiat he 
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lu8 done, and imply, as it would appear, that all 
the difi^nlties and willij] debys which he had en- 
countered were owing to the misconduct of Pethmck 
alone. 

IndcpsiMlent of the testimony of Pethorick we 
have the certain testimony of Speke and Baker that 
abundiftit supplies and aid had reached Gondokoro 
before S|)eke did, but pf this and the voyage of 
Pcthcrick’s tluec boats which accompanied Baker, 
neither he nor Speke take the slightest notice. This 
i^ most reprehensible. Those supplies, consisting of 
many things, such as beer, wine, rice, soup, {leiwl 
barley, Le Mann’s biscuits, a gutta {)erclia boat, &c., 
were sold to the Dutch ladi^, who were not a'littlc 
rejoiced to find such luxuries there, and they enjoyed 
them famously {Proceedings^ vol vii., p. 14, Nov. 
23rd, 1863). Moreover, Colonel Rigby, late Consul 
at Zanzibar, told the Royal Geographical Society, 
Not. 24, 1862, abd he is a very competent judge, 
Uist it was fortunate that Petherick did not get to 
Ckmdokoro soimer, as, if he had, it wquld havW beed 
nyurioos ia Speke’s progress. He also |ald them at 
the nine time about die dreadfiil ftmine tfiat raged 
over as JEaideni '&p{»cal Africa at die time 
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ond Qrant entered it, so tiiat ten able-bodied slaves 
were pnrchased for one bullock. 

Consul Petherick has, therefore, m every way, 
clearly fulfilled his agreement with the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and it is with them oi% that he 
has to do as regards the subscription fund. He has 
done more than he even agreed to do. He deceived 
the sum of £1000 out of*that fund. Mrs. Pethe- 
rick’s journal confirms this, and Dr. Murie, who 
made out the account, can tell, if he has not already 
told, the subscribers to the fund that a larger sum 
was actually expended at the very outset at Khar- 
toum. The balance, therefore, whatever that may 
be, bel(higf! to Pelherick until his expenses are liqui- 
dated down to the time that the expedition was 
unguardedly, and, as we think, ungenerously taken 
from his hands and given to Mr. Baker, whose 
appearance cm the sceiie so suddenly is somewhat 
rmnarkable. Moreover, as the Sodety did not fimit 
the extent and time of this auxiliaiy force, it k, we 
presume, ^e^y Ikble for the ^ditional expenditure 
thftt FethdKdi has incurred. Instead of Speke caQ- 
ing u^n Petherick to account for hk intemusshm, 
he muet .call rqfon Baker ^ hk, when we shall see 
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wliat Speke’s further expenses have been, and what 
Baker has been paid, and which, whatever they were, 
he has bound himscif to pay, if exceeding the sum 
of £2800 — ^£2500 from the British Government, and 
£300 from the Govenunciit of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Jt was not Petherick who gratuitously offered 
himself for this expedition, but Speke, .os we have 
seen, who projM)sed it to him and the Society, 
'iliis fund also wiis not collected, as Speke says it 
was, for e.xtricating him and his expedition from 
failure, when his fiicnds in England became informed 
of tlie tliflicultics that he had encountered. Pethe- 
rick put £1(HK) of it in his |K)cket, and at KJiartoum, 
months before, S{) 9 kc ’8 friends heal'd of his difficul- 
ties ; and when they did hear of this it was with the 
account that it rccj^uired only to have his supplies 
replenished to eua])Io him to go on. ^Moreover, the 
fund was obtained, not for tlie purpose of aiding him 
in his southern travels, but to afford liiiu assistsy^iii&e 
in his descent of the Upper Kile after he had «ucachcd 
that part of his jouniey, and to aid hinn in going 
down the Kilo from Goudokoro to/iSigypt. 

Ca{)taui Speke's difficult’'»c8, great as they weiv, 
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and we do not wish to underrate them, might in our 
opinion have been greatly lessened, if not altogetlier 
prevented, by common prudence and proper caution, 
good temjwr and patience. So also ought the proper 
funds to have been obtained in this country by those 
who planned and got u]) this expedition. Gentlemen 
in Enghtnd seem to h.ive no idi'a of the expenses of 
even ordinary travelling it»^ this ]»ortion of Africa. 
The Dutch ladies, so rej)eateilly heanl of, are spend- 
ing at the rate of .£6<K)0 per annum ; and Hpeke 
tells us that the urgency of his demand for porters 
and supplies obligeil him to offer “ three times ” the 
wages that the merchants were wont to give, or 
could afford to give. Sjicke, a.s Captain Grant 
informs us, replenished his stores and supplies fnim 
.jVrab tra<ler8 in the interior at the ratr* of 1000 
I)er cent. In other place.s the natives demand a 
bul}o<‘k now instea<l of a few beads as fonnerlv for 
the same labour. Tlius the money g«)C8, and all 
***’‘Mj^ shows that the j>cople, mdc as they are, yet 
retain glimrai'rings of common stmse, and so 

far as to ^ lalmur'and property come 

more and more Wnto demand they ought to obtain 
more for both. 
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Wc are far from wishing to cast blame on any 
party for the delays and difficulties that have taken 
place in this African expedition; but at the same 
time it is ri^'ht to show that the person most liable to 
censure is ( 'aptain Speke, who was much more beyond 
his set time in coming to a given point. Here Consul 
I’etherick was not to blame. The gi-eatest error of 
the latter was that he attempted at too late a period 
in the season to push on to Gondokoro, jn.st as 
tSpt'kc .selected a most improper season for his expe- 
ilition, and the route that In* took to carry out his 
object. 7’he Sultan of Zanzibar told him his proper 
road was from M<>mba.s, wlu're .lOO miles, invstea<l of 
11(M) miles, would bring him in .Mght of tjio ■J^ile 
head, and through a country by no moans difficult 
or barren, 'rius <uTor was Speke’s, and the road 
was of Lis sehs tion, ami we hope that what has 
taken place will lend to prevent the Royal Geogra* 
jihical ISociety from committing such another blunder 
in future. 

The sufferings of (’onsul Pctherick and hi^ wife, 
who accoitipanied him in this unhappy iyoumey, have 
indeed bam severe. On the r^ort of their death, 
cagi'rly circulated in Egy]g|t/«and in Europe by their 
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bitter enemies the African slave-traders, wlio told 
Kes to injure him, Pctherick’s credit was completely 
stopped. All letters from their Eurojujau friends 
and correspondents were detained, and left unheeded 
in the office of the British Consul-General for Eg)'pt 
at Cairo, so that for many mouths, and even down 
to the latest period, they were left wholly ignorant 
of what was passing in England against them ; 
while, be it remarked, every communication ad- 
dressed to 5Ir. Baker was carefully forwartlc<l. An 
establishcil business, the labour of many years, has 
been nearly if not wholly ruined, the health of him- 
self and his talented wife, it may Ite sai<l, totally 
deslroye<l, so that to attend to any business is out of 
the husband’s power; while at the same time his 
office as Consul in that part of Africa runs the 
greatest risk of l»eing cut off; as it may appear to 
our Government that in such a country the duties of 
a British Consul and the business of a merchant arc 
incompatible with each other. At Khartoum it was 
pulffidly state'll that his life would be taken by assas- 
i^tion on fhe part of the vihditlive slsfve-traders. 
The Royal GwgTaphieal Society, and also the 
Foreign Office, acted'^ca^r wrong to press and to 
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encoonige Pedieriek to take the charge of such an 
expedition ; whfle he himself acted equally wrong 
and imgnaided by accepting sudi a charge finr inch 
a low earn, and without a apedfic guarantee ihnn 
both that all proper expenses incurred should be 
made good to him whatever the result of the wmrk 
was. Fine promises, plaudits, and prdses made in 
the Royal Gteogriqdiical. 8ocie^*s meetings mil not 
butter parsnips, nor avert the poverty from the 
Consul and his frunily which may be the result of 
this ill-starred expedition. These ill-used individuals 
most unquestionably deserve, and ought to obtmn, 
Bometlting more than pity and commiseration from 
the quarters mentimied, instead of tho^ reproaches 
and insults launched against them from any one or 
from any quarter reoegnised by these parties ; while 
no compensation that either can give can compensate 
the leesee and anguish that the Consul and his wife 
bavesnflML 

Befrou ocoduding this portion cf our safajecl^ and 
entering upon the geognq>hicd, comsterciid, and' 
poli^sal pmlions the work befbie ns, we would 
fordhty observe, and dnwtiie attention of all parties 
interested in the matter to the &ct, that the passport 
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for the passage of Speke and Grant through ihe 
remote and unstable and grasping interior of that 
division of Africa was in the promises lavishly made 
by Speke of the great presents and wealth that the 
chiefs would receive as soon as he met Pethdlrick, 

I 

his servant and subordinate, to obtain all the fine 
things that he was bringing forward for him to give 
to them. We cannot find^ tliat one step has been 
taken by Speke to redeem his promises of payment 
to those chiefs for aid given and for courtesies shown 
by these great men. On the contrary, we find Mr. 
Baker, the deputy for them, instead of going south 
and south-wpt as we were told he meant to do in 
order to, gain the shores of Nyanza, has gone to the 
south-east and east from Qondokoro, in quite a 
different direction. This change and forgetfulness 
of promises brings to our remembrance the adage, 
“ out of sight out of mind ; ” but which neglept and 
omission may result in unfavourable consequences to 
any future traveller from England or British India, 
who may •think of completing what Speke has 
certainly undone. 
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No. n.~MANNERS AND CUSTOMa 

Before entering upon the geographical, political, 
and "commercial portion of dm volume, it appears 
advisable to advert to the subject of the life, man- 
ners, and customs of i|^mc of the tribes of these in- 
terior portions of Africa^ who are represented to us 
as more polished than ourselves, and as equal to 
our gay neighbours on the other side of the Chan- 
nel. We shall, in this be as short as possible, and, 
as &r as decency will admit it, make the narrative 
clear. Two States, Karagwo and Uganda, may 
bo deemed sufficient for the purpose tn(Aiti()ne<l* 
Speke seems to have a peculiar delight in dwelling 
upon such subjects, and also as showing oflt his 
great knowledge and research in antique lore 

in his new and remarkable theories and re- 

* 

ferenoes. 

We take Karagwe first Ihis is a very hilly 
ooimtiy, die hiUs extending to the ^(des of the 
lake, or supposed lake. The chief .or kbg, Rnma- 
nika, u a frank ontqwken fidlow, and has evidently 
iMie m hnn Ihui Spd» himself is wfiling to alkiw. 
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His people and himself have no knowledge' of (jod 
or of a human soul ; man and the bullock in this 
respect standing on an equal footing. Marriage is a 
mere question of money. A man accused is inune- 
^tely tom to pieces ; if the accused endeavour to 
plead his defence, his voice is at once drowned, and 
the miserable victim draggeji off in the roughest 
manner to death. Bumanika warned Speke that 
as ’he went forward “ he must not expect to find 
again a reasonable man like myself,” and soon 
after increases the compliment by eulogising Speke 
(p. 241) thus, “ without doubt he had never seen 
such a wise man as myself.” This amiable and 
polished king, in respect for his father’s (Dagara) 
memory, instead of putting his body “ under ground, 
the people erected a hut over him, and thrusting 
in five maidens and fifty cows, enclosed tiie door> 
way in such a manner that the whole of them sub- 
se^uently died of pure starvation ” (p, 221). Buma- 
nika has five wives, milk drinkers, and &tted up like 
^e Mowing lady, the wife of his brother. We 
miud precious piece of infrnmidion in 

Speke’s words, as he seems to ddight and excel 
in sudS exhibitions. An agreement was qukdcly 
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made with the lady. Speke was to obtiuii a good 
view of her naked, and then to measure her, upon a 
like reciprocity on his part After getting her to 
sidle and wriggle into the midst of the hut,-! did as I 
promised.” With bare limbs and shirt sleeves well 
tucked up, Speke began his mc^uring and, as ho 
called it, “ engineering” process, thus : — Round the 
arm, 1 ft. 11 in. ; chc^, 4 ft. 4 in.; tliickest part of 
the thigh, 2 ft. 7 in. ; calf, 1 ft. 8 in. ; height, 
5 ft. 8 in. The height, we are told, is not quite 
certain, because he could not get her laid upon the 

f « 

floor ; ** yet, after infinite exertions on the part of us 
both, this was accomplished, when she sank down 
again,” Ac. ” Reside her sat her daughter, p lass of 
sixteen, stark naked, sucking at a milk-pot, on wUch 
her father kept her at work by holding a rod hi his 
hands.” “ 1 got up a bit of a flirtation wiUi Blissy, 
and induced her to rise and shako hands with me. 
Her features were lovely, but her body was as round 
as a balL” 

We beheve none of our readers erm* with or 
ever heard of such' a piece of “ engq^eeriqg” as 
ftni, and we dare say will nem wish to meet wiflh 
•Bch another. 
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Captain Speke, in a long and learned disqaun> 
tion, tries to prove from the Bible that Zerah, 
the Ethiopian, was one of the chief progenitors of 
the Wahai](ia, in Eiragwe and Uganda; and that 
the Rumanika and his family, and also the Wa- 
ganda, were the lineal descendants of the great 
Jewish King David, “ whose hair,” Captam Speke 
assures this black Africtm monarch, “ was as 
straight as his (Speke’s) own.” That they all 
were one family with the Abyssinians, with whose 
king, Sahcla Selasseli, Queen Victoria had cx> 
changed presents. Now, Sahela Selasseli was 
merely, and yesterday only, the king of Shoa, a 
revoitedf province of Abyssinia, and not the great 
empire of Abyssinia itself, especially as it stood 
in very ancient times. Moreover, King David, we 
are told frem tlie best authority, was ruddy, and 
withal of a beautiful countenance (frir of eyes), 
and goodly to look upcm.” (1st Sam. c. xvi., v. 
12.) So that David’s progeny are sadly degene- 
rated to have become wholly black. Nor do we 

t 

think that%,Speke will gmn cmything by his an- 
notoioement that his hair is like King David’s, 
if Zerah, the Ethiopian (iuc. 941), had 
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Uganda and Karagwe as part bis d<nnmions, it 

wOl follow that Zerali mnst have been well ac- 

qnunted with the source and tributaries of the 

Nile; and though the records of hU empire are 

lost to us, still his knowledge of all these things 

was long before Kp(>ke so jKtmpously proclaimed 

the diMoverv. It would lx; a waste of time to 
% 

attempt to investigate .such crude speculations 
further. They do not, however correct they may 
be, prove that (’aptain Speke has discoverwl the 
Source or Spring <»f the Nile. 

King Rumanika appears after all to be a bit of a 
wag. At p. 236 be asks Speke, “ Whether or not 
the moon made different faces to laugh at us tnoilals 
on earth,” Of this tlierc can he little doubt, and 
well and properly may the moon <lu so. Let any 
one look at the moon when she is full, and then 
say if site docs not represent a photegraph of 
Speke, back uppermost, with boUi legs stretched 
out, and arms extended, grasping the mountains 
of die Moon, tbe I^ake Nyimza, the liills of Clhopc 
(die Apenmnes of the Moon), and Lnta Kzig^, the 
portkm of the satellite, and odier jpoints 
raoailar in both. In aiuMrt, the keen-eyed Roma- 
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nikd appears to have be^ laughing at lake’s 
credulity. 

From Karagwe we proceed to Uganda, peopled 
by a branch of the Zerah family, the best blood of 
Abyssinia. This is a kingdom that we are told all 
ought to imitate and to admire — where the popu- 
lation are described as dwelling in a perfect paradise, 
and all most respectably dressed. On looking into 
the* matter fully, however, we perceive that this 
splendid dress consists of bark cloth and the hides 
of cows and wild beasts, &c., where such can Iw 
obtained. The population are sulgect to a most 
bloody and bttital tyrant. Culprits are dismem- 
bered bit by bit, as food for the vultures, till life 
is extinct. The King shoots whomsoever he pleases, 
at times, and in mere spwt. His brothers, however 
many there may be, are all burnt to death at his 
coronation, with the exception of two or three to 

f 

preserve the succession in case the King is cut off 
without children. He keeps a hturem of upwmds of 
800 females, furnished frequently by their parents, 
in ordmr\> defi'ay the confiscation tiuit the sove- 
reign.of Mi own jealousy or pleasure is hea|^ 

tqKm the&. This King, we are in&rmed “ keeps 
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a spiondid court," yet we are tokl diat he someUmes 
ate with a copper knife and picker, not forked, but 
more usually like a dog with boUi hands ^ S82). 
Every day saw one, two, or three poor females 
dragged from the harem to a cruel execution and 
death. In one day and at one time no fewer than 
four were thus dragged forth. At page 857, in 
proof of their modesty and decency, Speke informs 
us minutely thus : — “ Tliese twenty naked virgins, 
the daughters of Wakungu, all smeared and stream* 
ing with grease, each holding a small square of 
Mbugu for a fig leaf, marched in a line before us 
as a fresh addition to the harem." After this pn** 
sentation, “ a sedate old dame rose from thd squat* 
ting mass, ordered* the virgins to right about, and 
marched them ofi^ showing their still more nake<i 
reverse.” • 

When ^e people wish to penetrate into fiitimty, 
they saenfioe a child, and of so little valoe is ham im 
life in Uganda, tilutt when the King h«ud that the 
wlute man intended to visit him, he sa c^fic ed 50 
big men 8^ 400 amall ones. In riwrt, fveiy part 
of tiw ^ale iqppesurs to be we vast scene of piimdor, 
lobbeiy, vkdeiice, ilaveiyr ^ tiRde, and 
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bloodshed, accompanied by frequent fammOs and 
want. Speke himself often went, at least so he 
says, supperless to bed, and without food for tlie 
day ; his men eating grass. 

We have noticed the refined manners of the 
higher class of males. Let us turn to that of the 
females — the Queen Dowager, for example. She 
appears to bo the best of the lot, and has some fun 
about her. Speke was a particular favourite with 
her — so much so that her courtiers said he had 
bewitched her heart. Her Majesty held a parti< 
cular levee and party for his reception. She ap- 
peared in great state, and had at hand plenty of the 
best Fosibe in the kingdom. A large wooden 
trough was placed before the Queen and filled with 
liquor. The Queen and her ministers plunged into 
the Pombe and became uproarious. The Queen 
put her head to the trough and drank like a pig 
from it, and was followed by her ministers. Speke, 
the friend and invited guest, ought in courtesy or 
good manners to have done tiie same. Flattery 
was applied to the lady, wlio was ledf to believe 
^at M often as ^e changed her dress she improved 
m beauty. She changed dressy three times, and 
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each time swilled Pombo lugcly.® The Qaeen and 
her councillors all became nproarions. ^ hegui 
to sing, and the councillors to join in the chorus ; 
then all sang, and all^ drank and drank and sang, 
till in their native excitement they turned the 
palace into a pandemonium. Now, all of a sudden, 
as if the Devil had taken possession of the company, 
the ministers, with all the; courtiers, juni|)ed to their 
legs — cops were too small, so the trough was 
resorted to, and the Queen graceil it by drinking, 
pig-fashion, first, and then handing it round to tlie 
company. 

This model State and splendid capital (so Speke 
writes Petherick) was his great object, and dt may 
be presumed congenial to his feelings and pursuits. 
He boldly insisted that as “ he was a great Prince 
in his own country," so it would be a degradation 

to him to reside in the customary places allotted 

« 

* At s iwrtiwilsr itaga at Uiia debnidi, mti (p. S14X an 
Sfa-wilBM to tha aol, ** a naked viigin, wttli » Mbogn raljr, 
banded to the Qneeii om her ahooUer a enp at poanbe,^ 8p^e 
lookhif OB. Mbogn k * fiivoorito word with ow anthor. It 
oeena is atonal oewy page. It ia aiada of baifc*doth; M a ahive 
aa fnnili tutf dtotaton Aa tor aa w* eaa gather tha aeantog of 
the a«a% R a%tolea net to oowr, tort to khow the pgrt that 
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to travellers, and that in the palace was his proper 
home, where he could conveniently see and con- 
verse with the King every day without the presence 
or the intervention of his ministers. He stuck to 

ft 

this point, and by the aid and influence of the Queen 
Dowager he gained it. Now, what would the 
people of England say if King Mt^sa should send 
one of his princes, or ministers, as ambassador to 
the British sovereign, and wish that this minister — 
a “ first-rate noble, the hangman or cook ” — should 
reside in Buckingham Palace or Windsor Castle, 
and be at liberty to communicate with Queen Vic- 
toria daily, without the intervention of her ministers; 
and former, that she should maintain Mtdsa’s am- 
bassador and suite at her sole expense? Yet even 
more than this is what Speke demands, for he had 
no diplomatic character. Why, such a demand 
would be considered a national insult, and the 
insulters at once ordered about their business, and 
to leave the country.Y Mtdsa ought to have served 
Spek^ iit this manner. 

We aift almost moved to 'tears at fhe pathetic 
coipplamta and woes of Speke, who, though living 
in a 'spl^did and well-peopled palace, yet fomid 
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himsdf go lonely, without a wife or female com«i 
paaion, that veiy' frequently he eonld neither aleep 
n(Hr eat. Thig deprivation of domestic comfort acems 
to have worked like ** a Bee i* the bonnet.'^ When 
at the Ripoii Fallg, he btates (j). 470) — “ TliU day 
I sat watehiiig the frsh playing at the falls, and felt 
as if I (kiiiy wanted a wife and family, gar<icn and 
yacht, rifle and rod, to nudee me happy here for life, 
so charming was the place. What a place, I 
thought to myself, this wouhl he for missionaries, 
lliey never gouhl fear starvation,” &v. Now, as 
to all tliis loneliness and want of female society, we 
And (p. 300) tliat the Coinmander-iu4jhief of the 
army had, hy the hand of an ehlerly Mganda woman, 
sent him a lady, with metaphorical compliments, 
praying that “ I would accx'pt her to carry iny 
water,” and ^ding that if I did not like her, or 
wanted one that m^ht be thought prettier, 1 could 
have a choice of one amongst ten of all colours. 
'*As nothing offends so much as rejecting such 
presents, I kept her for the Umo being.” Tlic 
Queen Dowager afterwards made ajpresent of 
two, declaring he m^ht have m<n«, and consc' 
quentfy we find the had sent bmi another; which 
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Speke intimated he did not tliink good enough for 
a man of his dignity. She replied that the one 
sent was only “ a creature” such as they bestowed 
upon personages of inferior rank; tlicrefore if he 
wanted something better, lie must wait a bit. The 
King in the meantime had (p. 284) sent him one. 
Speke therefore was not and could not be in great 
want of African wives or maidens to carry his 
water. And as regards a real wife, his friend 
Rumanika would have readily given him the pick 
of his kingdom ; and surely Captain Speke could 
have felt no degradation in marrying a lineal 
descendant of the great Jewish King Daviil. She 
would l^pve been a curiosity in this country', and 
a credit and triumph to him amongst his true friends 
in England. 

There are two great omissions amongst the views 
^ven in the volume. First, Speke’s “ engineering” 
on the Fat Queen, and secondly, the Queen Dowager 
of Uganda and her courtiers drinking Pombe in 
pig-frtsbioQ, and Speke **n’yanzigging” or looking 
on, applauding the scene. Two drawings of tfrose 
acts upon a tolerably large scale, linkhed and hung 
up, one^in the Foreign Office and one in the library, 
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or some room of the Royal Geographical Society, 

would form objects of attraction such as have not 

been seen in the latter oflBcc smcc Du Chailln’s 

gorilla graced the room. Both views vronld draw a 

large number of gazers and amuse the Council in 

the one place, and in the other inspire the secretary, 

tickle the clerks, and ainu8t‘ foreign amlmssatlora 

* 

while waiting for the apjMnuted interview. 

But here we must conclude our observations, 
perhaps toi> far extended, upon such miserable sub- 
jects and senseless narratives, but with which more 
than two hundred pages of tlic volume is filled. It 
is with a disgust that we want proficr - words to 
express, to find the first name.s In Kuropc prtisti- 
tutcil, and esjK'cially. the name of our great and 
gracious Sovereign insultcil and degraded, in giving 
names to places in this most barbarous and degraded 
country. We earnestly hope that the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society will in future denounce with tlie 
greatest sevmity all such proceedings on the part of 
any one they patronise and employ. 

Noting can be so absurd as to imp^ English 
names on any part, but et^ieciaily upon places in 
the rmote inte^ parta-of Afiica. Hus'is, we 
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believe, done by no other nation. What nonsense 
it is calling a part of Lake Nyanza the Bengal 
Archipelago. A stagnant paddle, with water in 
it only during the rains, or when the lake overflows, 
the Jordans, a name never heard of in geography. 
The eminent characters seized upon to give names 
to Ripou Falls, Murchisun Creek — ^a stagnant pud- 
die — can scarcely feel gratifled by this appropriation 
of their names. It is really time that such tom- 
foolery should be relinquished. To what do we owe 
so much of our ignorance of ancient geography but 
to the substitution by later travellers of new for 
ancient native names? — ^which ai’e generally most 
expressur^, whereas the names now so frequently 
given explain nothing. When such a promontory 
as the Cape of Good Hope, never before seen or 
known to geography in any age of the world, was 
discovered, it was reasonable and proper to give it 
the name it has obtmned ; and so of other places 
made known under similar circumstances. The 
Royal ‘'Geographical Society of London should 
attend to 4bis subject, as the' world shbuld look 
up to it as the leader and director in all awdi 
matters 
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It la truly deplorable to leani that dl intercourse 
with white men only extends tim slave trade and 
slavery and desolation over Afi^ and eepecudly 
in the large districts at present under our notice. 
8peke says they have brought ** the devil ” into 
that portion of Africa. Ikker tells us that tliey 
have rendered Goiulokoro “ a perfect heU.” The 
whole river is now frequented by I’urks, Circassians, 
Syrians, an<l, according to Dr, Murie, the worst 
description of Italians and Frenchmen. The fol> 
lowing letter, received from sure authority, and 
dated “ Khartoum, Nov. 12, 1863,” will show in a 
.strong light what is now going on there : — 

* You have no idea how dreadful the ^jave trade 
is here. The longer we stay the more we find it 
out Last Sunday 1 saw three boats full of slaves 
shipped off to Cairo or Kordofan by the Govern* 
ment, guarded by soldiers. Oh, it was such a 
shocking right! The Government pretend they do 
not allow slavery, but they accept slaves in payment 

frmn the people here fisr their taxes. It is a burning 

« « 

shame ; 1 cannot write all the horrora of it it 
makes one quite gidd^. They lode so pitiful, with 
great coUaro round their nedcs, and so:^ with 
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chains on their legs. Too much cannot be said 
against it.’ 

In its proper place we have forgotten to notice 
the important fact that Speke seems well acquainted 
with the proceedings of Petherick’s first two ex- 
plorers, for he tells us that they had proceeded a 
long way due south from Nyambara, and at this 
utmost point “ found a river running from east to 
west.” Petherick tells us that they went seven- 
teen days’ journey due south, when they were 
forced to turn back on account of famine and tlie 
hostility of the natives. At 10 geographical miles 
each day this distance would bring them to 2® 15' 
N. laft., bql nine miles per day to 1® 28' N. lat., the 
latter to the Karuma Falls, and the former near to 
Kamrasi’s palace. At the Karuma Falls the river 
runs from east to west ; but we have yet to receive 
an account of this firom Petherick himself, as also his 
latitudes and longitudes, which Dr. Murie tells us 
were taken at different places. But as regards this 
southern journey the account may be defective, 
because Mtmsard, his most faithful and trustworthy 
servant, was killed by an Arab soon after he joined 
his master, coming up the river. Mussard had left 
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Gondokoro about tbe end of June, 1862, at which 
time Speke had not reached that place. We arc, 
however, indebted to Speke for noticing the subject, 
as it shows that those men had not been idle, and 
they had carried out their instructions as far as they 
could. In like manner wc may allude to Speke’s 
tlictatorial letter of March, 1802 (/Wmif«M/s,vol. vii., 
p. 235), to Pctherick, from the capital of Uganda, 
commanding him, as his superior oHici'r, to come 
without delay to that place, with a great load of line 
things to give. to Uie kmgs of the country, iuUling that 
he (Speke) was well aware that he (I’ctherick) could 
not do this without a serious loss to his private 
affairs, but also telling him not to mind ^ that, as 
whatever tiiat loss might he, he would “ a<sk the 
Government to defray it ! ” This declaration sluiws 
clearly that 1‘etherick was not bound or expected 
to leave entirely his mercantile pursuits for the solo 
purpose of watching and looking for and guarding 
Speke and his expedition. 
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No. III.--GEOGRAPHY, COMMERCE. &c. 

The expedition of Burton and Speke, and next of 
Speke and Grant, so lately concluded, were both, 
but especially the latter, organised upon erroneous 
and falljwjious principles. They went into Africa 
with* a high hand, proclaiming loudly their great 
dignity and power, and the power and the greatness 
of their country. There were with them large par- 
ties of armed men, with numerous attendants, and 
extensive supplies. The chiefs and people were 
evei^whure alarmed, knowing, as every one in 
Eastern Africa knows, what British power has 
effected in India. The most exaggerated reports 
were circulated about them, founded, as there is too 
much reason to believe, upon the foolish boastmgs 
made by individuals amongst the explorers. The 
miserable districts they had to pass through were 
quickly stripped of their scanty supplies, ^ormous 
prices were* demanded for all supplies of £)od and 
labour. Tl|e more rapidly the ejq>lorers hurried 

. «r 

<m, the more the chiefii and people exacted, lliey 
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were attacked, plandered, deceived, langbed at, or 
dreaded, according as circamstaaces and opportn- 
nhjr offered. Wherever they came every person 
considered them fair game ; that they would either 
never see them again, or if again, see tliem only 
as rulers or oppressors. The stories circulated to 
their prejudice flew about widely. A story also, 
however absurd, neVer loses in telling by Africans 
or Arabs, and the incautious boastings of the pre- 
ceding Spekeite explorers ran before the secoinl 
expedition, and gave rise to some delusive and ludi- 
crous fears and opinions. Tlie people in the inte- 
rior were taught to believe that the travellers were 
cannibals; that Iwing Anglo-Indians they would 
consume all their com and their plantains, drink 
the Nyanza Lake dry, and blow' up Africa!' 

Ci^tain Speke, at all times, did everything to 
proclaim his contempt for trade, but which b the 
only passport in Africa. It is amusing to learn the 
cunning wiffi which the chiefs and their retainers 
bsdfted all his wisdom and calculations in the collec- 
tion of iheb customs and revenue. Snwarora, 
YikoQr, and Bbmraa were all adepts in that way, 
aibl heal Earopean t»>gatherera hoUow. Wc lu^ 
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Speke bring none of them here to collect onr 
miecellaneous and income taxes. 

Leaving for a time the consideration of Captain 
Speke’s decisions about the different races of man- 
kind, we proceed to analyse his geography. This 
important point connected Avith this portion of 
Africa, as adverted to in very ancient and later 
times, we must, however, condense as much as pos- 
sible, but the narratives of eminent authors during 
a period of more than 3000 years cannot be placed 
in a column of our paper. Captain Speke would 
leave little to be said except what he himself has 
discovered or supposes he has discovered To 
completaa,his present geographical intelligence, we 
must return for a moment to the account of his 
former journey, as we find it in Blackwoods Maga~ 
jsme, October, 1859, and in the Journal of the Rc^al 
Geographical Society, vol. xxix., for 1859. 

In his first journey Speke found Muanza, on the 
southern shore of a lake, or say of the lake, to be 
in 2® 31' S. lat., and by “ dead reckoning ” due N. 
of Kazeh, <]kat place being in’ 83® T 34*^ E. long. ; 
but we have good grounds to believe that Mnansa 
is Illicit 20* further west^ or in 32** 41' £. long. 
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Satsnma, or Observatory HOI^ was 15 to the 
eastward, and in S'* 24' S. lat Biwm Maaim to 
Kitangiile Karagwe is one month's joaroey by land, 
but only five days’ voyage N.N.W. by water, which 
will bring the point on Karagwc to 1® 43' S. lat., 
and 31* 35' E, long. Tlic Nyansa inundates exten- 
sively the land on its south side, because it is flush 
with the level surface pf the country. Mtianza 
stands on the cast side of what is ludicrously called 
the Jordans, a creek or inlet of the lake extending a 
short distance south-east, like a bullock's cOrved 
horn. Eastward of Muanza 15 miles is Satsuma. 
or Obscrvatoiy' Hill, 2* 24' 8. lat., and northward 
of it, 15 miles in the lake, is tlie island of l^erewc, 
from which the Arabs give the lake or sea its name. 
East of Satsuma 35 geogri^hical miles Speke saw a 
small hill at the south-east comer of the lake. 
From thence the <]ake trended north, by Urudi or 
Uroro, opposite to idands Mazito and Ukerewe. 
Beyond this to flie north, say 70 or 80 miles, lay 
the island of TIuri or Kitiri, which we finj^ is to the 
sont^-east, and on flbe border of Ugandi. ' West^ 
vrard of Mnansa the lake extmded about the same 
^stance as on the east making its Inreadlli 
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from east to west 80 geographical miles ; but 
stxetcbing away to the northward like a long Lan- 
caster gun to 3° 30' N. lat. To the W.8.W. of 
Muanza the lake was studded with small islands, 
rising from 200 to 300 feet high, as far as the eye 
could reach ; the country of the Masai at a distance 
stretching eastward in little rolling hills. 

This is what Speke saw with his eyes and heard 
witli his ears in 1857, and which was exhibited as a 
wonderful object. By-and-by, however, the ex- 
tensive noddle of this lake was cut off ; then another 
and another portion, till it was brought into its 
present shape, and its northern edge close to the 
EquatoY: In the meantime, and at the same time, 
slice after slice was severed from its right cheek, 
and its first shape totally obliterated. Let the 
reader now attend to us. From about tiiirty miles 
east of the meridian of Muanza to Kagera, and not 

I 

very much to the south of the same parallel as the 
head of*the Jordans, Speke gives the land between 
Kyanza and Lake Tanganyi^ 300 feet low» than 
Lake Njftnza. Next come for our consideraUon 
** tibie JUlountains of the Moon.” These were fitrt 
laid down in a neat little cifde as hilla nenih of the 
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Tanganjflca, but they are now removed about 1° SO' 
further west, and to widiin a few inflea 'of the 
Equator, and placed in a most conspicuous cirde, in 
form like a Lord Clhancelloir's wig. The history of 
these Moon Mountains of Speke, for ho is their 
parent, as also Uie christener of them as they stand, 
is somewhat curious. They were first given to bo 
6,0(X) feet above the levsl of the sea, but in a few 
mouths they grew up in Whitehall-plaee to 8,000 
feet; and now the new ones have grown up pro- 
digiously, as we shall presently see, while the 
IJ Hindi batch have sunk to about 5,000 fet‘t. Bur- 
ton told im acquaintance of ours that the height of 
those hills at the bead of Ldce Tanganyika <9aa only 

2.000 feet above the level of die lake, instead of 

8.000 feet! 

We now ootne to the consideration of the last 
journey of Spdee, fbr no one else can be taken into 
the narrative. We have serai that the lake floods 
the land on its sonthem shores extensivelyl^nd the 
same authority ^leke) tells us repeatedly that tiui 
lake on the north side never mnndates' lls 
Whrai retomed from his last journey he give wH 
heqi^ of the lalm^560 &et*~(eee w^p f w ift i hed 
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by Stanford, Charing-cross, by his permission and 
direction) — ^now be has raised it, on what we may 
call his official map, to its former height, 3,745 feet. 
Let us take it so, mid notice the indescribable 
confusion and impossible results that must follow. 
Little Lake Windermere, 3,639 feet high, feeds, we 
are told, the Kitangule river, and this river runs 
into the Lake Nyanza, 3,745 feet high, thus making 
the river run upwards instead of downwards ! No 
wonder the natives were afraid lest Speke’s 
army should drink Nyanza dry, when we find that 
one draught sucked up 200 feet of its depth, in a 
surface of 9,000 square miles, particularly as he told 
us thafriSouth Nyanza was not very deep. Another 
suck, nay, even less, would have emptied it.^ 

Still more serious errors and inconsistencies than 
the one that has just been adverted to appear as wc 
advance to the eastward. Mt^sa’s palace stands on 
a small eminence, and immediately adjoimng it on 

* Tkk gTMt dMPnaw of tin Iain maj Iiwn tekan plan in tin 
jux 1861, vhea Bgypt waa ao marly drowmd. Ibe daonaaa in 
tin taka fa Inir, aa tagaida qtaoa, in boOi aaaaa alwat aqoal ta tin 
inanaaatatlnothat. It ta tlnt^m alniiga that S^paka data not 
thinkattiita in ordar ta makn ant hta aaaand alataaHBii TUa 
vaidd h|wa haaa ptamlbla. 
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the west side is the eod of Mtirchbon Creek, a still 
ioiet without current This palace, oc ci^tal, is 
3,400 feet above the level of the sea, but then it is 
still 345 feet below what is supposed to be the lake. 
There oitght, therefore, to have been a strong rush 
and current of water northward in this creek, but 
there was none ! 

Again, at the Ripon Fplls, only a few miles from 
the entrance to the Napoleon Chaimel, the elevation 
of the river above the level of the sea is stated to be 
3,308 feet, and consequently it is there 339* feet 
below the lake. Tliere must then have been a ver}' 
great cataract, ' indeed, at the separation of the 
stream from the Nyanza. Yet the current as seen 
was very gentle. Again, the Ri|)on Falls bail only 
12 feet descent, yet we find at rroudogaiii, 0’ 62' 
27' north latitude, about 16 miles north, the river, in 
the intervening space gentle, stated to be 2,865 feet 
above the ocean, giving a descent to tliat place, of 
883 feet in a distance of probably only 30 miles. 
At the Karuma Falls the river is stated to be 2,970 
feet above tibe ocean, which is 105 feet' above 
Uroiidogam,,thtt8 making the river for die space of 
90 miles to run upwards instead of downwards. 
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Again, at Namaouji, 14 miles north of the capital 
of Uganda, we find the elevation of the land 3,103 
feet, or 97 feet below the capital, and 238 feet 
higher than Urondogani. In the distance between 
the capital and Urondogani, there are in the space 
alluded to no fewer than twelve rivers crossed, 
including the Luajerri, a wide body of water, slug- 
gish and slow in current, ^nd is said to rise in tlie 
Nyanza. From whence or to what point do all 
these streams flow' ? We are not told, and cannot 
make out. 

The Katonga River is a large body of water coin- 
ing from the north-west quarter, and with a slow 
current'flow’ing into the Nyanza about 50 miles west 
of the capital. Beyond it there is, almost every 
quarter of a mile, Iwge “ rush-drains " flowing in the 
same direction. At the moutli of this stream there 
are forty islands, the largest of which is called Sese, 
where the king keeps his fleet of canoes. From the 
month of the Katonga coming irom north-west to the 
ihouth of the Mwerango, running north-east, is not 
more than*20 miles. From the month ofllfurchison 
Greek, by the Kira, a canoe station, to Urond<^;ani, 
the king’s' naval commander stated there were nn- 
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jnerous sitoals, rocki$, and great cataracts in the 
Kjanza^ such as render the navigation dangerous 
and almost impracticable. “ Boats from Murohisou 
Creek never visit Kira ” (p. 469), which is the most 
eastern district of Uganda. From Kira it would take 
‘ one month by the lake to go to the Masai gountry, 
where there is another Nyanza to which tlie king s 
canoes go for salt, but the same place could be gained 
ill seven days, vis., “ four by land and three by 
water ’’ (|). 429). The {Kissage from Murchison Creek 
to Usoga is very circuitous on account of reefs or 
shoals. In this route the Kitiri Island is passed (p. 
399). Tlie Wagmtda know of no other Kitiri but 
this. It cannot l>o alnive 80 miles from tlu^ nortiio 
east frontier. 

In descending the river from Urondogani we meet 
with continued confusion and evidently impracticable 
positions. At K^mirasi’s palace the distance that is 
given to LMtc Luta Nzig^ is about 70 miles. At the 
Kumna Falls we may iairly take the distance to be 
the same. The lake in its southern position is^veu as 
2,200 feet above the level of the sea. By ^yhat means 
t»r knowledge elevation was aacertuned is not 
stated, but we assume it to be correct. The Karama 
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F^ls, as they are called, having only 10 feet descent, 
are 2970 feet above the level of the sea. To the lake 
there is, therefore, a descent of 770 feet in a distance 
of 60 or 70 miles. 

At this point should commence the supposed 
backwater, of 166 miles in length, t<twards the 
S.S.W. But how are we to manage for the subse- 
quent descent of the river beyond the northern point 
of this lake? To the point where the river is met 
with beyond Paira, 120 miles from the Karuma Falls, 
the descent is stated to be 1,000 feet, say (400 feet 
higher tlian Gondokoro), and consequently nearly 
300 feet below the level of the north point of the 
Luta Lake. How, then, could the Nile form a back- 
water from this ? This is not thought of, nor explained. 
The iact is that this backwater expanse was, we be- 
lieve, made out in London in order to cobble op 
something like connstency and unity, and also to 
account for the diminution of the river in ‘mag* 
nitude, which they found as they advanced north- 
wards. 

Kamia^, Chief of Unyoio,' or, as he is there 
styled, “King of Kings,*’ has, we think, been very 
much belied. He has been portrayed as an out^md* 
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ottt batcher. Now to as he really appears the best 
of the lot When his subjects offend him he flogs 
them, telling them diat it is fortunate for them they 
liave such a merciful sovereign, for if they were 
uuder Mt^sa, he would, for tlie same oficnco, cut off 
their hcadl. He has eight fattened queens, each of 
whom is so large that it takes eight men to raise her 
up. His attention to ^ese ladies must occupy so 
much of his time that he can have but little to spare 
either to do good or to do evil. His domicile is very 
simple, containing, Iwsides himself, in one puddle- 
hole room, cows, pigs, poultiy, and birds, clean and 
unclean. 

But what is Nyanza, and how much of it, if lake 
it be, has been discovered ? The word means equally 
“pond,” “river,” or “lake,” wid is applied ds the 
name of the river from Ripon Falls downwards to 
Kidi and Gani. .All that Speke saw of it was at 
Moania, and only so for as his eyes could carry him. 
His next sight was at Mashonde or Makaka, about 
20 mOes souBi of the Equator. There he'^got the 
first glimpse of what he supposed to be .the lake in 
his second journey. He saw no more of it even at 
the Fall% because “ the iq>ar of a hill ” shut 
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out his view of seeing the outlet of the Napoleon 
Channel. To that point Speke’s view of the water 
or lake was only about 60 miles out of 450 miles. 
All the rest was hearsay. 

Captain Speke pointedly informs us that he had 
satisfied the King of Uganda “ that he klew every- 
thing.” The king knfew better. He succeeded in 
detaining him in his palace for five months, yet 
within only five hours’ walk of what was considered 
to be the Nyanza, without permitting him to go to 
see it, or getting hold of any one who could give 
liim a direct answer to plain inquiries made about it. 
Captain Speke was all the time mentioned amused 
and employed in drinking pombe, courting the 
Queen Dowager, shooting cows, reducing to order 
his rebellious female inmates, some of whom had 
caught the itch from consorting with dirty .children, 
and in splashing in the Nyansa in company with the 
king’s naked queens, when not engaged in witness- 
ing the execution of some of them. It is ahnost in- 
oredible* that any man, but espedally a man who had 
come one tljiousand miles to seb the poshioQ the 
outlet of tite NUe^ supposed to he in that qsot^ diould 
lemain Bve months within dight milee of it, without 
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hearing or seeing something certain abmit the great 
object of his research, or have found some metuis to 
see it. Why, he might have taken the am of tlic 
beautifii] Karianji, the wife of the courtier Dumbo, 
with whom l»e was accustomed to walk ann-in-ami 
to teach her how to walk as he walked vrith the 
ladies in Hyde Park, shavwl his beard, slipjied on 
his or her Mbugu, an<l instead of sitting mopmg and 
mourning walked off in a moniing walk with Ka- 
riana, got to the lake or the river, and so in one 
forenoon • seen wliat he wanted, and thus relieved 
118 and the world from all our pain and disappoint- 
ment. We think he might have W't some scheme 
on foot that would have gained his object. *'• 

In the first journey we were most ptnutcdly told 
that no Arab or native merchant or traveller ever 
crossed the country to the northward of 1 ® of K. 
lat. We are, however, now told merchants fre- 
quently do so ; tiiat the road from Uganda through 
the Masai country is well known and often frequented, 
and fay it King Mt^ offered to send S^ke to the 
coast in cMEre month, Speke himself appjaars to have 
tiioiight dt returning to Zanzibar by this route. At 
page 187 ha tells us ftiai Iru^ a native of 
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Uganda, OKpressed his surprise that he had come 
80 far about, when he could have taken the short, 

' I 

safe, and well-known route to his country by Masai 
and Usogo. 

Next it may be asked, where are the celebrated 
Mountains of the Moon ? We have seen how easily 
and readily the ncwly-discovcred ones have been 
pushed about. Two reasoijs may be adduced how 
and why the old mountains may have got out of the 
way. First, they had doubtless heard, like every- 
thing else, by the boastings of the first expedition, 
that Indian Englishmen could blow up Africa, and, 
consequently, these mountains included ; and when 
they heard that Speke had returned, they doubt- 
lessly considered that he had come to execute his 
object. Looking at matters from this point of view, 
those lofty hills might consider it proper and. prudent 
to emigrate to some safer quarter — perhaps to the 
Moon herself— where there has, within the last few 
years, been discovered a number of very elevated 
peaks ; or the whole, or the remnant that stopped at 
home, may^Jiave disappeared, and been lowered by 
the feUowing process : — ^At the extra mee:ting of 
Boyal Qe(^sq>hical Society, June 23, 1863 {Proceed- 
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it^s vol. vii., p. 221), Captain Speke enraptured tlie 
listening throng thus : " The Mountains of the Moon 
are wearing down, and so is Africa ! " Now, as the 
lake, according to the same authority, had sunk 200 
feet in tluec voars, the liitls and the land must have 
done so also. Tliis being so, at the rate of, 70 feet 
decrease |K?r annum, we shall, in 75 years more, find 
the Mcditeiranean Sea running by l^ganda Into the 
Indian Ocean near Zanzibar, or the Indian Ocean 
from the latter point, by the saim* route, flowing 
into the Mediterranean. This must l»e the result, 
or else Speke’s beautiful theory nmst be wholly 
wrong. 

Ptolemy is the first author who brought those 
mountams l^efore the worhl, and before entering into 
such theories it might have been well for many to 
have considered carefully what Ptolemy really did 
say on this sul^ect. As many words and opinions 
have been put into his mouth which he certainly 
never uttered, so it might happen that he has been 
minepresented or misanderstood upon this iropoijta 
ant 8 al] 9 ect also ; and that the world, t^i%htlcs8 as 
it 18 known to be, has been hunting after a phantom 
widdh has never ermted. We acoordiiigly scardbed 
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out tile passage. The expression used appears to us 
very remarkable. It is “Selenes Or(»,” “Moon 
Mountain" not Mountains of the Moon, as has for 
ages been stated. But lest we should be mis- 
taken we called the attention of an Oxford scholar 
to it, and he told us that “Selenes Oros,” Moon 
Mountain, in the singular, was the correct reading. 

This is important, and in our opinion is intended 
to designate, not clusters of mountains, but a moun- 
tain chain, which divided the waters tiiat flowed to 
the north and to the south, and also from its extre- 
mities to the west and to the east. The extent of 
this was taken at 10° ; and from Kilimanjaro, say 
37® E.'^ong., or Kenia in 36® E. long., 10® west- 
ward brings us to 27° or 26° E. long. ; and in this 
space we have all the features of Africa, lakes and 
mountainB, alluded to by Ptolemy. That early geo- 
grapher placed his Lake Nilus a little to the sooth of 
- ^ Equator, and 5® E. long, from Alexandria— that 
is, in 34® or 35® E. long, by our mode of reckoning. 
He ms led into an error in placing these portions of 

t) •- 

the intenoTy bearing, as he conceived, from certain 
ponds m the east Thus he Cgpe Aromatom 
Ai^ or Otq>e GuardafiiQ hi 6^ H. let., which 
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we know to be in 11“ 48' 50", being thus, say 0“ 
out of its true place. He places the lake, the source 
of the western branch of the river, 1® more to the 
north and 8* more to the west than the one for the 
eastern branch ; subsequent in(|uirie8 may show ns 
•that these great eatures of Africa may yet turn out 
to Ik? substantially correct. 

We cannot hero enter into any disquisition re- 
garding the discrepancies that appear amongst the 
very ancient authors regarding these purls of Africa. 
^ye notice only those that are consistent and most 
valuable, and as bearing upon the priority of discovery 
and geographical knowledge. The earliest jhwkI wo 
hear of Ethiopia is itt the capture of th6‘ capital 
thereof by Moses 1400 years before our era, and 
90 or 100 years before the ileparture (»f the IsraelittMa 
from Egypt ' Josephus calls it Saba, and states that 
it was very strong, situated on the River Astosabos, 
and tliat the name was changed to Meroe, by 0am- 
byses, m htmour of his sister Meroe. There were 
known to ancient writers three great, fributaries 
to the Nile in Ethiopia, namely, the* Astaboras 
(Tacaase), the Astosabos (Bine River), and the 
Astapns (White River); ^rodotas, 450 yean be* 
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fore onr era, obtained mnch information regarding 
those interior parts of Africa, and in general, in 
its grand features, pretty correct. He says the 
source of the Nile, Astosabos, was 20 days’ journey 
to the south of Meroe, which will bring it to the 
Lake IJembea or Tzana. According to Ptolemy, the 
position of Meroe was in 16“ 25' N. lat., but the 
ancient astronomer Hipparchus has placed it in 16“ 
61', which may be taken as the most correct. Cail- 
laud found the vast ruins in 16® 66'. Under Psam- 
meticus, the first Egyptian king that reigned after 
the final expulsion of the Ethiopian kings from 
Egypt, 240,000 emigrants from Egypt settled in an 
island lw)uth of the island of Meroe, that is beyond 
Khartoum, between the Blue and the White Rivers, 
and at eight days’ journey east of the Nubce, or 
Nubatoe. Those and the adjacent parts must there- 
fore have been well knovm to the Egyptians. Sub- 
sequently the Roman arms extended to those parts. 
Petronius, the Roman general under Augustus, 

i * 

thirty years before our era, took and destroyed 

• * 

Napata, ttoa ancient capital of Tirhaka, situated on 
the great northern bend of the Nile at Mount Bark- 
hidl, where vast ruins are stfll found. Meroe cer- 
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tainly, the capital of Queen Oandace, mentioned in 
the New Testament (Acts viii. 27 ), also fell under 
the Boman yoke. Nero, early in lus reign, sent a 
remnrkablo exploring party^ under two centurions, 
with militar}' force, to explore the source of the Nile 
and the coimtries to the west of the Astapus or White 
River, at that early day ronsldcred to be the true 
Nile. Assisted by an Kthiopian sovereign (Candace, 
no doubt), they went through the district now known 
as Upper Nubia, to a distance of 890 Roman miles 
from Meroe. in the last part of their journey they 
came to immense marshes, the end of which no one 
seemed to know, amongst which tha channels were 
so narrow that the light boat or canoe in ^se was 
barely sufficient to carry one man across thorn. Still 
they continued their course south till they saw the 
river tumbling down or issuing out between two 
rocks, when they turned back, carrying with them a 
map of the regions through which they had passed : 
£>r Nmro’s guidance and information. This, it may 
be xemadked, is exactly the (ase stall ^e Dutch 
ladma told us last year that they found the channels 
amm^ these manhes so thkdt that the %htest 
canoe, made bulnudwB, scarcely fit to carry one 
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man, could find room to pass on them, or across them. 
After this, Pliny, Strabo, tmd other Roman authors, 
took notice of this portion of Afirica, but without 
giving us anything important or new. Soon after 
Ptolemy became the chief authority on these sub- 
jects, and collected a great deal of useftil information 
elsewhere noticed. After him came the Arabs, who 
adopted closely all his geographical notions and deli- 
neations, which renders it unnecessary to say any- 
thing more about them here. It is, However, both 
pleasing and satisfactory to find those marshes 
and the rivers as described to us to-day, to be the 
8«ii)ie-~exactly. the same — ^that they, were, we may 
say, 5600 years ago. Eschylus, who wrote 500 
years before our era, positively mentions these 
immense marshes. 
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No. IV.-GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, COM- 
MERCE, Ac. 

We may here make a few referencoi to the Ara- 
bian fjeographcrs. Rclad cl Sudan, or couotry of 
the blacks, aaya Rackut, extends on the east to 
Ethiopia. Edriai, who w^ bom in Nnbia, but who 
wn)te in Eg}'pt about a.d. 1400, says, in that part 
of Ethiopia south and south-west of Nubia is Brat 
seen the sepaVation of the two Niles. The one 
flows from south to north into Egypt, and the other 
part of the Nile flows from east to west ; and vij^ 
that branch of the Nile Ho all, or at least the most 
celebrated kingdoms of the Negroes. ** From the 
Mountains of the Moon,” says Hcheadeddin, ** the 
Egyptian Nile' takes its rise. It cuts horizontally 
the Etjuatmr in its course north. Many riverB come 
from this monntiun, and unite in a great lidce. 
Fnmi this lake comes the Nile, the greatest and 
most beanfrfbl of the rivers of all the ear^. Many 
riven derived fixon tbu great rivor, watar* Nubia, 
Ac. 

tin Anfae we mi^ fiarly descend to our 
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own times. The early Portoguese discoverers 
obtained a great deal of geographical information 
regarding the interior of Africa, and especially 
regarding two lakes near the Eqndtor, from one of 
which, the most northern, the Egyptian Nile was 
stated, to flow. This information was largely used 
by the French geographer (D’Anville), and the 
Buteh geographers of that time. Subsequently 
Bruce and others told us about the great disparity' 
in magnitude between the Blue and tlie White 
Rivers; the latter, they asserted, rose far to the 
nouth, near to the Equator, and amongst mountains 
ditered with eternal snow. Twenty-five years ago, 
MaholKied Ali, the clear-sighted and energetic ruler 
-of Egypt, sent an expedition, consisting of several 
barques, well provided with everything necessary^ 
and under able naval officers, to explore the White 
Nile to its source, if possible. They did their work 
BO far well, but were forced to return back on the 
9flth January, 1840, in lai 3* 22' N., for want of 
aufficimit depth of water for thmr veasels. At lat 
,8^ 80' tii^y found the river*l,370 feet* broad and 
say ^ fe«t deep. ^ every day’s work m die 
fh^ gam the width of die river, die dfifth 
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of river, the force of its current, its topers- 
tare, and the miles (geographical) made good daily. 
Captain Speke will sorely remember that the official 
account of this voyage was put into his hands ailer 
his return from his first African journey, showing 
from it that the Egyptian officers had advanced a 
few miles Iwyond the north termination (3° SO* N.) 
of his lake, ilc has no^ found out the truth of 
this exploration, but whicli he and other wiseacres 
at the time treated with derision. Nobwly, says he, 
then believed it. Since then, Dr. Peney and M. 
Mimii have gone up the strt‘am to about 3° N. lat, 
and M. Vincent Angelo, a Geniian missiouaiy, 
ascended beyond T N. lat. His account hs^ been 
confirmed by Captain Speke, who tells us (p. 607), 
that in passing down the river he saw, when in 
P* dO' N. lai^ Mount Udongo, the Padongo of 
Angelo, to the ettet of his course. The Church 
Missionary Society’s excellent missionaries had 
befcNre this time made us acquainted witii dm 
source of a river m a lake near to, but west of 
Motmt Kenia, about ^ mOes ewt of Spidee’s new 
source, from which a river flowed N.W. to Massr 
(Eigypi). The Dutch ladies confirm the aoesracy 
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of tibe turning-point of the Egyptian expedition, 
where they state they steamed beyond Gondokoro, 
six or eight hours in time. Arab traders worthy of 
credit had also informed us of Speke’s Nyanza and 
its position ; in short, only a small space of country 
actually remained to be explored — explored, not to 
be discovered — when Speke went upon his first 
jouyney. His boast, therefore, made at Taunton, 
Dec. 24, 1863, as the real discoverer, that he “ had 
in 1867 hit the Nile on the head, and in 1863 
drove it down to the Mediterranean,” is greatly 
inaccurate. Moreover, no mortal man should make 
suCh a boast. Here also Speke meets with a 
previolfis discoverer. We quote from a volume^, 
which wo always delight to look into, and tlie autho- 
rity of which cannot be impugned. There we find 
that, 600 years before our era, a haughty Egyptian 
king, for himself and for I^ypt, told the world 
thus “ My river is mine own, and I have made it 
for myself.” Of course he must have known every 
part of the Nile, from its head to its moutin But 
what is the reply of Omnipotence? “ I make it 
(Egypt) a base kingdom ; it tdiall be the baaest of 
the ktngdoms (slaves to daves) ; neither .diaS it 
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exalt itself any more above the nations." {Ez'd\ 
c. xxix., V. 2, 3, 15.) Is it not so ? Has it not 
always been so, sinoo tliat decree was pronounced ? 
To Speke we would say,- “ ^ not high-minded, but 
fear.” 

Numerous remarkable theories have Ix^en ad- 
vanced regarding the sources and the course of the 
Nile, both in ancient and in nioilem times. It was 
stated to be the Gihon of Paradise, and to run round 
Arabia, and again to come from llindostan, running 
under the sea till it came to the middle of Africa, 
south of the Memntains of the Moon, then sup- 
posed to be In about 10° 8. lat. At that {mint, 
according to Mela, it s{)rang u|> a river* at the 
edge of the land, and tltence descended north as the 
river of Egypt. Herodotus and some Roman 
authors join^ to it tlie stroanw descending from 
Mount Atlas, and carried it through Africa to the 
Nile, and as forming the parent stream of that river. 
Sudi, toO) waa for a long time the opinion of some 
more modem writers. The late Sir John Barrow- 
adopted t^ qpmioD, and carried the l^r and the 
K3a, aa <ma, to the White Biver above IQiartoiim. 
The geognphers <m the other side of die Cbuui^ 
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not many years ago, took up the stream in the Bahr 
el Ghazal, at Lake Tchad, and carried it over hill and 
dale by the now so-called Bahr el Ghazal to the 
White River. The word Bahr el Ghazal means 
simply a swampy, marshy, occasionally inundated 
district pf country. Hence the error and conifusion 
that took place, and is even at this moment con- 
tinued. About thirty years ago, two East Indian 
naval officers, Smce and Hardy, seeing the Luffia on 

* 

the east coast when it was in full flood, set it down 
as the veritable Niger of Timbuctoo. We could 
swell this list of strange opinions about the Nile, but 
it would be a waste of time to do so. 

Next,* we must here allude to Speke’s wonderful 
Hindoo map (p. 23) of the Nile. That Hindostan 
had much communication with Eastern Africa is 
well known, but with Europe communication only 
began by way of the Red Sea shortly before llie 
reign of Justinian. After the‘ Arab conquest the 
trade between Eastern Africa and India was greatly 
increased; but these p^ple closely adopted the 
ge<^;raphy iiif Ptolemy as their guide in t&at Ime of 
communicaticm. Whoever takes the trouUe to look 
at ffie map which Speke has produced as amnetJung 
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marvellous and to us wholly new, wiU perceive at a 
glance tibat it is Ptolemaic and Arabic wlliovity 
which, has been followed. Thus it places the soutii 
end or h^ of this river lake in 12” S. lat, the 
very parallel where Ptolemy has erroneously placed 
it. To this error Speke’s absurdity lia% to be 
added, which is, that he turns the whole upside 
down. He calls it Aiqara, or Lako of the Gothi. 
Amara, acconling to several autiiorities — and amongst 
t)u»e is Speke himself— is not far from the Equator, 
and Uganda' the place of old Jupiter’s Ethiopian 
winter retreat lUpta, in this precious map, is 
placed at the south head of tlie lake, and far inland, 
whereas Rhaptum, m* Rapta, as Speke lia^ it, is a 
remarkable promontory on the sea coast in East 
Africa, supposed to be near Zanzibar. It is thus 
tlie misfortune of our author that when he gets hold 
of anything new, so to misplace it as to remkr it 
useless to himself or Iny one else. Besides this, we 
are informed on good auUiority, that this map is a 
fabrication by an authority whose name we have 
fiwgotten.* 

B^CHod Usc^ and Ukori, and Amara, fipeke 
em^ooMly teQs lay tibe Qalla (p. B9$) country. But 
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this has long been known. This great Afncan 
people are spread over a large portion of Africa, and 
are quite distinct from the Ahyssinians. The Great 
Lake was situated in their counfry, which, they smd, 
was so large that a vulture took three hours to fly 
over it., In the maps constructed by De Lisle for 
Louis XV. of France, this lake is placed reaching 
north to the Equator, and very nearly mdeed where 
Lake Nyanza is now placed. It was also repre- 
sented to be studded with islands. The dominion of 
the Galla extended to the parallel of 8® lat. on the 
south, and to the meridian of 29° £. long, on the west, 
or perhaps even farther. Their territories are, how- 
ever, now much restricted. Still their numbers are 
at present estimated at 5,000,000, all of whom 
Roman Catholic missionaries say they have con- 
verted to their Church. When they first attacked 
Abyssinia they came firom the south, and were con- 
sidered to be an African tribe. ^Those uho inhabited 
the hilly districts in the interior were represmiied as 
almost white. Bruce saw one fixun the ndghbour- 
hood of th«,Equator and the lake who was peiftctly 
white. When the power of these peo|de came to be 
much rtofrbted hi East^ Africa, soflie cl thmif 
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'chiefe no doubt remained in the most distant western 
parts of their former |)osMssioos, and obtained power 
and anthority over the rude native tribes, wui it is 
probable that the progeny of th(we chiefe are there 
still, remaining in the countries when* Speke found 
his superior race of men, and of whose fine daughters 
he was so greatly enamoured. Tlie ancient and 
even the pre«‘nt Oallips had many cruel ctistoras, 
and which much resembled «)me that prevailed in 
Palestine, Mwenicia, and some parts of Western 
Asia. Thev' were the Iluim and Tartars of* Africa. 
Ruin and desolation marketl their progress ever)'- 
where. They had no connection with Abyssinia. 
Sir William C. Harris mentions a rt*port tltat they 
came from Arabia into Eastern Africa in very remote 
times. Stfll they have been by many considered an 
indigenous African race. 

Captiun Speke informs tis that ho most strenu- 
ously taught his Walmma friends in Karagwe and 
Uganda that they ought to revereuoe deeply the 
great river, the head of which was wfrhiu their 
dcffi^ocM, because ih Egypt, to which ,;t*de8ceiide(l, 
**it had cradled 467) the ^t expounder (Hoses) 
i^enr be&f, or OhristiBiiity ; whudi Chris- 
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tianity, Europe having embraced, had in its practice 
rendered its people superior to the people in eveiy 
other quarter of the world.” 

Now we have ever believed, and been taught to 
believe, that the orig^ and base of Christianity was 
in that, immutable judgment pronounced by the 
J.udge of All in the Garden of Eden, when he told 
the enemy of mankind tl|at “ the sesd of the 
woman” whom he had deceived should “ crush his 
head.” 

It was this doctrine and religion that Adam 
taught his children, that Noah preached, that Abra- 
ham was promised and was glad to learn, tliat Moses 
typified find taught, that strung King David’s lyre, 
that inspired Isaiah’s tongue, and that which the 
heavenly hosts assembled on Bethlehem’s plains 
attested, and came down to attest, on that hallowed 
night when they proclaimed to angels and men the 
advmit of Him who came to carry out in his own 
good time and way the terrible, the immutable 
decree. Captain Speke should really make hinmelf 
better acquainted wifih these sacred subje^ before 
hq^veatures upon them. 

Aipin, <we are told by our antlKHr that Japhet was 
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white. This is not new in history, though some of 
his descendants (the Mongols and Tartan) are dusky 
enough. Shorn was tawny, and Ham's {Hogeny 
were black, and that these were to continue under 
Noah's curse till he (Spoke) came to regenerate" 
Africa. Ham’s progeny were very numerous. One 
portion of them emigrated, or Avcre driven in prtK’oss 
of time, from Shinar iijto Hindostan ; another |>or- 
tion, by a similar process, were driven into Africa. 
But all Ham's progeny were not blacks. The 
Canoanitcs, Ilivites, &c., were not so ; neither were 
the ancient Egyptians. Hie progeny of Shem were 
all fair, not tawny — Persians, Modes, Babylonians, 
Chaldeans, Syrians, Arabians, and Hebretrs, both 
male and female. Shem° means es|wcially name, 
likeness, image, and is often applied in Si'iipture 
to designate the Second Person in the Holy Trinity. 
Its meaning, tiierefore, in the son of Noah, is the 
image or likeness cS the first, and also of the second 
Admn. Japhet was no doubt white. The Hebrew 
wib or HUM moau “to pemude," and" lu. cer- 
tamly a prophetic* meamng. Henoft*1t is smd, 

* 8m lUdtkanl «a Shwa.— ** lf«B% toe, n«#s» 
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“ Qod sbtjl persuade Japhet, and be sb^ dwell in 
tbe tenia of Sbem.” This clearly mean4 that they 
should become one family, which dwelling in the 
same tents means, and which the emphatic and 
figurative Eastern expression always conveys. Such 
Japliet’e progeny are daily becoming, and such they 
will completely be when they all become Christians. 
How much of Japhet’s blood may be infused into 
Speke’s veins we know not ; he has not stated, nor 
is it of any consequence to inquire into. Besides, 
we cannot comprehend what object Speke has in 
view by introducing Adam and Noah into liis 
system relating to the manner in wliich change of 
colour ift produced by mixing tlic blood of mankind. 
Neither of the names mentioned did, or could pos- 
sibly do so. 

The sexes mix and will continue to mix. . Dififer- 
ent colours will follow. Captain Speke is himself a 
most competent witness as to the procem. [Every 
one who has been in India and in the western 
^tropical world knows how Japhet can be made 
hladk, H8ia<white, and Shem tawny. It may 
l^jyi Itind of douce violence, or beguiling by the soft 
airts of love, as it were, and proceed miwaid as 
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follows. reader wUl r^ember the n^al poutlo 
banquet at which Speke was the &V(Hired guest 
Allien the uproarious party broke up, he told the 
Queen Dowager that **he admired her wisdom;*’ 
that '* though his feet might drag his body away 
from her, his heart would still remain here, for he 
loved her much.” Our author must have been 
more than lutlf seas over when he 8])oku thus ; in 
short, 

la tlM Uoiighi uproariotMi 
^ 0*er all iha iUi of life Tioioriouf.** 

When the great prince returns to Uganda, he wilt 

be able to tell if there are mon* {woplo there than 

formerly that are “ half black and half whitd and 

if on one head there is seen hair like HjKike’s and 

any of Nyanamore’s family. Hut why the sacred 

names of Adam, Noah, and Moses should be dragged 

into sudi a mass of rubbisli, we cannot understand. 
» 

Even as a “ succour dodge,” it will not avail the 
arguments and theories of our author.** 

* Hen BHqr pofait*oiti Um difleicooe ib ^«te betmen 
diffisMBt tamOem. Wlwa the Apimi ehieb MOt*Da CawiUa ibe 

ftwrt lOMf WMMi Oegr ewld eeleet '* to cuij Uiintm/Jfit 
«lin^ ntwmd tbm tedignaattr, end ebow w lue 
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Our author is again very greatly at fiialt in what 
he states regarding Dr. Krapf. This gentleman 
never said that a salt lake existed near or at Monnt 
Kenia. What Dr. Krapf stated was, that near, and 
west of Mount Kenia, there was a lake from which 
issued a river that ran to Massr or Egypt. It was 
Mr. Erhardt who subsequently stated that,*according 
to report, a large salt-water lake, called Baharingo, 
was ibund a little to the north of the Equator. He 
did not say that the lake in question had any out- 
let ; and still less that a fresh-water river came from 
it. This point of belief he left to theorists and 
credulous people like Captain Speke to propagate 
and to credit. But in this portion of Alnca we now 
know that there is no lake, salt or fresh, but an 
undulating country, with natron wells from which 
salt is obtained. In reference also to what is taken 
as salt-water lakes in this and other parts of Africa, 
it is well known that on the marshy banks of It&es 

alI«irwk**<Uw old mpo liwiido ko eonld iind. Bat oar 
•nllwr, wlmionr oa ogad or indiilinMit Ian Mat kin **to 
omykiiinit^” mvaiiakly nat kor liadc,«ad kahtod tkstthor 
■kodd Mttd tho yoangait fad tko moat kaadanma tkagr kad. 
l(i almn fHbnd kb poiat, alttooi^ ko oaa aonattMa okEgad to 
** ofill 0 baikra tte battar waa fortkaoadaf. 
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and riven ||dt is produced fim a {dant resonblhig 
panle/. It k first steeped in water, ilun tin ptke 
eipressed and boiled down, when a small quantity 
of very fine white salt is qbtamed, but not of great 
strength. It is sold into adjoining disteicts, and 
hence the urigjn of the stories about salt lakes in 
some padi of Africa. 

In descending the rivei; from Madi by Gondokoro, 
Speke gives nothing that is new; or, indeed, any* 
thing of the slightest consequence. Ho simply states 
regarding thh hnportant river Sobat, tliat its middle 
mouth lies in 9® 20' 48'' N. lat., and in 31* 24' 9* E. 
long. D’Amaud places it in IT N. lat., and 28^ 
13' E. long, from Paris, or in 30® 34' K. lon^. froih 
Greenwich. This shows a dificrence of 11' lat, and 
SO* long. Which is right, or which is wrong, we do 
not here take upon ourselves to decide. 

About the wrstdied kingdmns in that pturtion of 
Africa regardmg which smdi bombastic stories have 
been given, we may observe that noim of th^ cover 
a iqpaoe of 70 a^piare m&s, and in e^h of them 
labelfiGoa boour proba% monthly, 0^ Httea'a 
^naimy wt have dhewhere g^veu terfimm: instam^s. 
One moM} and we have dolle^-Bombay, lake's 
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‘wnflyismte messengor^ foimd lluit kiBg |ait 
going id hack four women to death with his own 
haiui He gave Bombay one of the number^ and 
^en tnged Bombay to stop and witimss “some 
good ep<nt/* while he hacked to pieces the Test 
This, .Bombay properly declined to do. Yet this 
is the man, and these are the people, wffom ^f>^e 
taught Sir Roderick Moj’chison to believe were 
“ the French of these purts, from their spright- 
Imess, and good taste, and behavionr.*’-^Addre88, 
Royid Geographical Society, May 25th, 1863). 
What shall we hear next? We presame that this 
state of things is what Speke calls “ tiie germ of 
C^nisfiiBiity*’ that lernmns among those tribes. 

Our lYench friends will scarcely thank Speke for 
this compartson and intended compliment. Let os 
now shortly the aoconnt of a Royal mamage. 
In thli mstance th«»« wm odj froee brides, bat 
wnaerimoi there ars thfrty or mote so manied. 
The nked dsfinselB Were oril gre d by a leniide 
alMIdlint to mave%n.({K 484) ; the ii% cnmioeiiBed 
nneriei ^bogghtg^ frietiitiBig «n tiie % el «■», 
winni to las bwn^'creMiig hii nook 

tire rigkMdt^ Mb} 
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and luiiit^ ftaisbed with bar^ toodt pMft <istt Att 
second one’s Up, and then on hf dto ihif^ 
perf(Wniiii^ on eaoh of tham Ae mdmi dsdittioiiB. 
Be then retnrned to his gf^inai poaiiioa, ahd the 
marriage ceremony wag supposed to be comdnded. 
This b getting into the paUce. Next com<M the 
way that women (wives) get out of it. Tlje same 
day four women were dta^^ firom the palace fw 
exebntion, each led by a rope Ustcned to them ami 
the hands of the executioners. Dragged to a oertmn 
spot, the neck of each b dislocated by a blob from 
a heavy <^b from behind, the head severed off by 
a tdiaipM)d|ged grass, a slow and croel process ; and 
after other unfeelmg barbarities, tiie corpse *Uft to 
the vultures or tiorown into the Uke. Every day 
one, two, three, and four victims are tinui d^tosed 
0 ^ bting at ^ rate of at least 1,000 per annum, 
bendes Hiose tHat are tiaaghwred in the j^aUca 
the 1^, when be miaes a fitlie bnriiMM vnth 
pUnioie, UmB^ or hb pages. What our 

BtbiM ftUwii aa^ if saw Molf of 

ntiteiisbieiiiaiMtiMebniH^ tet 

ti«|eipeMts«f aluairii^^ Bgniibiift 
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held up to US by Speke as worUiy of admiratbn and 
respect (p. 389) I ! 

In reference to the head of the Nile, or of any 
other river, ure must observe that it u not always 
the largest branch that gives the name. The Blue 
River, clearly the smaller stream, has, in this in- 
stance, g^ven the name. So also the Mississippi, 
although its western tributary, the Missouri, is 
double its length, before their junction takes place, 
retains the name. So also in our country, on a 
small scale. In the Clyde, the mountam stream 
that gives the name is not half the length or the 
magnitude of the Baea, at their junction in the head 
of Lanarkshire. 

Neither can any lake be taken as the head of 

a river, though the river may issue from it Lake 

Baikal is not the head of the Yenessie River. 

Lake Tzana is not the head of the Blue River, 

Lake Bibbie is not the head of the Niger, Lal» 

Geneva not the head of the Rhone, Lake Lausanne 
«• 

not ^e head of the Rhine, Lake Superior not the 
head of thcv Sk Le^ooe, nor Lake Winni^ the 
head of^ihe Saaketdbaufan, and so of other rivers 
OB thk nor is any great lake the sure a^ 
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00 8^ke 8 aj 0 of tke Nyania, oi its bebg the head 
of a great river ; hot fr^uently the revote^ Take 
for instance, Lake Tchad, Lake Koki Kor, Lake 
Ihuah, Lake Van, Ldce Nicaragua, Lake 'Hricaca, 
&c. Here Captain Speke is again at fiiult, both in 
his theory and opinion. 

In reference to the true source of what is now 
considered as the River Nile, where is that, and has 
Captdn Speke discovered it? The answer must 
decidedly be, cbbtainly not, nor is it nor can it lie 
where he has on second thoughts placed it, the 
miserable gully the Jordans, in which there is not 
one drop of fresh water except what comes from the 
clouds during the rains and from the overfieftring of 
the lake adjoining. On the part of old Nilus we 
enter die most solemn and determined protest 
agmnst such an absurd and thoughtless decision. 
Is it po8rible,'we say, that after the venerable old 
gentleman has buried his head for 8,500 yeus from 
the general knowledge of the wmrld, thid it should 
be su&red to be dug up in a place whore there is 
sot a drop of 8|»ingwater to wetai^i^ his aged 
and patdmd lips? Such degradatimi omnot be 
aOowid in- a riner god so finnoiis. We are^ dues- 
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gmtefid to our iae^lons contonpoEtuy Ptmeh^ 
for having given at something more ratkmal, by 
exhibiting to oar eyes, in his own dr(^ way, the 
soorce of the Nile in a large body oi wato*, flowing 
in a copioos stream through two large draining' 
tiles, pushed under the adjoining rocks, with Speke, 
for so we take it to be, as the deity of the place, 
sitting calmly smoking hii Torkish pipe, a present 
no donbt from the Dowager Que^ of Ugiuada! 
This is surely a better and more appropriate source 
than Space’s ; the Old Man will at least get a draught 
of pure water. 

But let us examine this most important point 
serious^ and more fully. In Africa, mid also since 
his return to England, Gaptab Speke has stated his 
decided cmiviction and belief to be, that this Nyansa 
receives its dhief supply of water from the westward 
by the rivmr Kitangule, and some other rivers. This 
river he gives near the lake to be 80 yards hroad, 
14 feet or more deep, with a currait at the rate of 
foux miles pm* hour (p. 861 ) ; and riw, too, m the 
dtyseasom. Now, this is a lai^ river. IheveianB 
cf vMarjpasamg through'ai^ giveai chaanri Is asriie 
efBiri of rim vdority, m that sudi stvsam, flowing 
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tA llie rMo of one mile per hour, would, witli tlio 
d^tk and correat stated, ^«ead to lepeadth of 
feet Its diief siipidies, doiibtless, oome fiom tlm 
New Mountains of tbe Moon, ammigrt wbioli is 
Mount Mfumbuo, 10,000 feet liigb. How thui was 
ascertained is not stated ; but if snow and bmi were, 
as he was told, constantly fidliug upon it,*Ui6n it 
must be much higher, rising even above 17,000 

a 

feet, and also at a much greater distaoce to tho 
westward than where he has plaad it. 

Again, we are told emphaUcally that the lake first 
seen inundates during the rains the districts in the 
south very extensively. Is it possible that the lake 
at the itoidi side, which has, in tlio short space of 
30 geogn^ietd lUiles, no fewer than six large out- 
lets rtinnii^ north, can be the same lake, or oonnocted 
with that dbeetof water seen 160 miles to the south} 
or from wlmnoe can that wider come that feeds that 
which supplies so many sfreams mnning northward? 
Not, certainly, frmn the Jordans guUy } hut should 
it hft so, tim it is the cmly phauwanw of the Idod 
tu ha. lefei in any quarter of the The SjU 
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Tbe south portion of the lake, Captain Speke tells 
us, appears to be of little depth, more resembling 
flooded land than a deep, silent lake. Next, as re- 
gards tbe sources. North of the parallel of Tangan- 
yika, the rainy season commences in November and 
terminates in the middle of May. Whence could the 
water come that swelled the Malagarazi river and 
inundated its banks on the 9th of June, as the 
travellers foimd on their return from the lake* to 
Kazeh ? It must have come from the north-east, if 
not from the Muanza Lake. Again, we are told 
that on the northern shore of the lake the dry season 
commences in December and terminates in March. 
This, also, is the case in all the interior jdistricts 
northwards to Qondokoro. Next, at Ripon Fails, 
July 23rd, and thence along the river to Kidi, but 
especially about Kamrasi’s palace (Sept. 8th), thence 
downwards to the Karuma Falls, on Sept 8th, the 
Kafu was bringing down numerous floating islands ; 
and from Sept. 8th to the end of October (p. &57 — 
.571), bot£ the Kafu and the Nile w&ee constantly 
isnng^ hnngmg down in the stream floating islands, 
emnpoaed 4>f rush, gras^ ferns, Sx. Ihe rivers 
they, ogpudered to be in full flood, and which flood 
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they also considered they had carried with them, 
going lUHihwards, since July S3rd to November 0th. 
When at Kanuna Falls diey found, as they cono 
sidered, “the Nile to be in full flood." All this 
flood is clearly within the time of the regular rains 
of the northern torrid zone, and lias nothing con* 
ncctcd with the southern zone. Such islands could 
scarcely exist and be de{ached from the shores of a 
M'idc lake, unless that lake had l)een much swollct^ 
by the same sphere of rain that had tended to swell 
the rivers, but which we find fail very lightly in 
1'ganda during December, January, an<l Fcbnmf}' 
(Introduction, p. xvi.). The phenomena here alluded 
to appear in all tropical rivers. 

These points considered, brings us to believe that 
in the large space (160 miles) between Muknza in 
the south and Kira in the north, there may really be 
two distmet lakes ; the northern, fed by rivers firotn 
the distant west, and the southern by smaller streams 
from the sottriiward. All Captain Speks’s descrip- 
ri<His of riie north coast of the lake apply more to 
tiie channel and coarse of a river Alan t($4he bed of 
a lake. This river, snppose it to be so, will re> 
atanble gieatiy sinne of the rivers in the tdhl|^iand 
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q ( Biitidbi Nortit America, elteniately widening and 
C(mtrocting, communicating and interlocking with 
each other in the eeoondary lakes, so that they fonu 
a network, in short, pf rivers, or branches of rivers 
and smaller lakes, with small rapids between. But 
this is quite different from a river, large o? small, 
entering and forming a lake, and then issuing from 
it again in one or more stress ; and it is, moreover, 
^tally different in its nature from the lake situated 
in the watershed of a country sending off a stream 
on each side to flow in opposite directions. Besides, 
the table>lands in British North America, where 
such inland communications ej(ist, are seldom more 
than 1,600 to 1,800 feet above the level of, the sea, 
and not very &r from it, while this portion of African 
table-land is nearly 4,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and at a great distance from it. But wp cannot 
at this moment go into this sulgect fully. 

Further, Captain Speke pointedly tells U8 he was 
satisfied that in Uganda the whole lake, at no very 
distant peHod of time, had been upwards of 300 feet 
hii^ thaa it i at present-mien extending over 
the districts of UnytsfOi Uganda) and part of 
Kanawa: What, then, becesnea of .fr)A.daitciQto on 
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the aoBtk lido, whidb aie not stated to have hmi 
dwtoibed? ^ese must have beat 600 or 000 fiaet 
bdow the lake. 

Had Ch^tain Speke been acquainted wHh, or 
allowed himself to have been folly acquainted with 
the reaearchea of odim that had preceded him in 
Eastern Afnca, he might, even with the rambUi^ 
data which be has gleaned, have made out a more 
ratbnal delineation of this portion of Africa than he 
lias done. On the contrary, he has left everything 
indefinite, wnfosed, and unsatis&ctory. Take, for 
instance, the important pwition of Kira. At page 
449 he infold us that it was a Royal boot station 
on the Nyanaa, on the road to UrondogaAt* by the 
Nyansa. At page 479 be tells us that he was at 
Kira, firom which place he deiqmtched a messenger 
to King.MtSsa; yet not a word he tells us of what 
he saw at Kim^ a about mther lake or river. No 
ocwrect or thinking geographer can fold his way in 
sudi pages. It would puzzle foe most aoite Phila> 
de^foia lawyer to unravd foe maiM), mp to derange 
foe BMiBtive mesa than Captain Spfke himself 
has doma 

In safonMe tp the cRmato of tide portfon of 
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Africa, and that its great salnbrity^ is well a^ted 
to. European constitutions, we totally, and from some 
knowledge of tropical climates, dissent firom it. The 
hills of Karagwe may be comparatively healthy, 
but the valleys must be hot and moist, both of which 
are inimical to health, especially to Europeans. 
Along the whole northern shore of the lake to Na- 
poleon Inlet the country is comparatively fiat, inter- 
sected with deep gullies and drains, stagnant pools, 
or nearly stagnant waters, numerous marshes, 
streams covered thickly with water plants and long 
grass, perhaps six feet in height. Towards Kidi, 
northwards, and in the surrounding country, swamp 
and jungle are the masters of the situation, and 
almost banish human beings firom the countries 
around. In Kidi the jungle is extensive and terrific ; 
and between Karagwe and Uganda a large space of 
country is totally uninhalnted. With the whole 
country undrained, the thermometer ranging firom 
6(f to 90°, according to the season or the tiam of 
the day, it is impossible that such districts can be 
euhiaUe lbs pr suited to EuropiAm constitafikm 
With regard to the great question of oommmc^ 
ynxmtikf did it nevw strike Captnn 8^e in his 
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advance, --Hieclaring, aa he freqneady and ^phati- 
cally did, that he went to open np an enth^y new 
channel, — that the jcalona tribes to the aonth of die 
lake would see m that the rum of their present trade, 
and thus render them unfriendly to his object? As 
regards the chiefs to the northward, could he not 
perceive that the chiefs of Ku'agwe would in his 
Nile project see the priority preference as to profit 
imd revenue given to Mt4sa by placing him beforn 
them, and Kamrasi of Unyoro before both ? They 
dreaded this) and accordingly he is obliged to tell us 
that his kind friend Rumanika had sent secret in- 
struedona to Mt^ to show him little or nothing in 
Uganda,.and when he had finished with him, to send 
him (8peke)> back to Uganda, to perfect, perhaps, 
his engineering skill upon his fatted Queens. But 
truly, t|m} idea of any settled or profitable commerce 
between 1h^ parts of Africa and Europe is a com* 
plete detusimL In remote regions audh as tihese, 
where there is no stable government, whether Inti- 
mate or usurped, and no rect^^nbed and just laws, 
and whoe diere is atad can be no tmvaiif frw life, 
Rborty, and property, --becaiise, aa Kamrasi toU 
S^peke, m the death cl * rokr, by natural death cr 
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Tioiraoe, the legitimaite eaccespor or daring rebel 
and tunnper fonght for the regal dignify, the 
strongest, of eonrse, being the snocessfol niler,-^m 
such countries no securify can be found. Berides, 
where are the roads or easy means of communication, 
either hf land or by water? l%ere are none what- 
ever. The population everywhere are poor, miser- 
able^’ plundered, enslaved, md engaged in perpetual 
wars. In every tribe and state also the population 
are all either averse to continuous labour, or to any 
labour at all calculated to produce or collect any 
quantity of tropical produce for exchaige, either for 
internal or extomal trade. The uncertainty, Imigth, 
and danger of internal conv^rance are everyirh^ so 
great, that even if such articles as suglw, coffee, or 
cotton could be obtrined for notlung, none of these 
arlides would defray the .cost of bringing th«m from 
M«>t mtaw to ihe seMKwt fo 
pean or Asmtic market Can industry and com- 
siaroe, vdtkh must alw^ go band in iumd, exhtt fo 
atKdi ommtries? No. 

@(^tafo.%>eke informs ns, tint whsn in Kidgwe 
ha drMilid that he was^acMy engaged wi& Sir 
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ditkin to cross Afiict fiom as* to sea» tDcIi of ooiffse, 

to regenerate Africa. It appeifs, froBi ulmt has 

flince OGonrted, he intends to do ao. At aunton 

he dwelt upon hia gigan% project, but wh^er Sir 

Bodcrick will join in the scheme or not time will 

show. “ My object is,” ftiys he, ** nothing less tbrni 

« 

to regenerate Africa.** For this purpose he selects 
districts near the Equate, “ where only diree inches 
of ram fall each day.** In addition to the negro 
clergy there onght to be Ambassadors to Africa, 
men widi ahthority from our Qoreroment, and who, 
tradmg with the kings (British Ambassadors trading 
with kings !), would be dso a first step to put an end 
to the diabolical slave trade. 

The direct {dan of doing ^ would be by on> 
ganittiim; an expedition in the ibllowing way:^n 
fte first ^bce let tiiere be negro depdts idcng the 
east and the west coasts of Afrma, aansthig ernaaca* 
psted slaves. IjOt these be iruiied aa aailors and 
tang^t ^ fiiBgM language, so that they may 
aamrti oar own navigators. Let tli^ SAfives be 
taken tmm the coming of Afrioh aigt Aown d» 
postthiBi in wfandi die tnide chiefliy etiil^ ind dutt 
|iivti[Ath«]iMthiuln«m *Afdfrili 
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depdts liad been fonned I would take in the aggre- 
• gate five hundred men, a few fixun each statbn, and 
would then commence from the east coast of Africa 
and march across along the Equator to the west 
.coast. " The negroes, or blacks, cannot rule their 
own land, therefore to rule it well there must 
be a government therein like the British Govern- 
ment in India.’* “ I will engage in it myself if the 
Government feel inclined to support me in it.*’ 

To this wild project even the Prime Minister of 
the King of Uganda would properly exclaim (sec 
page 279) “Woh, woh, woh, what will happen 
next?** If our Prime Minister whenever such a 
schemetis laid before him does not meet it with a 
similar shout, we are greatly mistaken, and will 
then, and then only, if he does not so consider it, 
believe that he has lost all knowledge of geography, 
which we know he formerly possessed, and all know- 
ledge of mankind, their affairs mid objects, which 
he is known to possess in such an eminent degree. 

However, in the present state of wild feeing 
whi<^ predominates in this tiiountiy, there is nu 
saying what may take place. The very magnitude 
of the expenditare such an impractbaUe sdhmne 
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would require to carry out, will probably secure tlie 
trial of it. The idea, however, of carrying negro^ 
trained as navigators on the East Coast of Africa to 
the West Coast of that continent, through the 
whole interior of the continent, instead of conveying 
them by sea by the way of the Cape of Good.Ho|)c, 
is so novel and would be so expensive tliat it is sure 
to find supporters in tliis wealthy and easily-deluded 
country. Judging from the expenditure incurrctl in 
Captain Speke’s late expedition (probably 7,00()/., 
including his exitenscs in Egypt and passage thence 
to this country, and all Baker’s), a few hundreds of 
thousands of pounds would go but a little way to 
defray thC prclhnbary expenses ” in the pursuit of 
this gigantic ignis fatuus, while the future expendi- 
ture of many many millions would certainly give full 
scope to numerous gigantic jobs, yielding a profit- 
able return to the projectors and the supporters of 
the scheme. 

If ^ Boderick Murchison takes our sinon’o and 
humble advice he will have nothing to do with this 
new Afrkan “ dream.” But as some ons* inay pro-* 
bably be sent back, we would earnestly implore 
b(^ the Boyal Qeognqthical Society and the 
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Government to take especial care regarding those 
who are to be sent on the important work. They 
must not patronise or send — 

First. Such men as seek to make capital for 
themselves, not wealth for Africa, by tales about 
the slave trade and cotton. 

Secondly. They must not send such men as make, 
and have made it their sport, to murder elephants. 
Those creatures may be rendered serviceable to 
man, and, moreover, appear to have more judgment 
than a large majority of the people of Africa and 
other bipeds who visit her unhappy shores : and 

Thudly. They must not send men, if such men 
there be, who “kiss and tell,” and then boast that 
they do so. 

No such men will ever regenerate Africa. There 
is, however, one man who has been strangely kept 
in the backgi'ound in the late journeys — Captain 
Grant — “throughout the gentleman.” He would 
suit, providing he accepts the task; to be accom* 
pmiied by associates, but, with the above exceptions, 
of his owti choosing. We never find him engaged 
m drinkiog pombe, flirting or coquetting, and col- 
lecting harms. Even when dancing with Ukulima 
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(p. 138) he is the gentleman, and with that charac- 
ter, bo^ kindly towards the drooping and delighted 
creatore. He is the man ; he will not, we think, 
waste his time in anything ncmscnsicaL 
We have said that the true Nile source has tiot 
yet been found out. Well, tliere are otheiy who 
also tliink as we do, for just as wc were finishing 
our wearisome and painful task, a letter from Baker 
to Consul Pethcrick, dated hlmch 9th, 1863, came 
mtu our hands, in which he says he had determined 
“ to devote twelve months to the discovery of the 
Nile sources.” So tliese remain still to be dis- 
covered! Wonders succeed wondcre, for he goes 
on to say,* ” there should Ite a public-house h^lt on 
the equator, where the traveller could obtain a gloSK 
of beer. It will become a great highway — a fashion- 
able tour.” Well, by all tncans lot us have the 
hotel, say thus : — 

THE BIPON FALLS HOTEL 
6PEEE AND MTSsA. 
mid Ifbiytu Atio«yi Btady, 

* 

If such an establishmenlt is proposed under a 
Boyal charter, which die Government could not 
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refuse, we will bet a new English penny coin 
agite a royal Hbnga that the requisite capital 
would be obtained amongst the multitudes m this 
country whose heads are softer than their hearts. 
A hotel, a splendid Court, where flirting, intriguing, 
and drinking pombe are the order of the day, would 
be sure to draw a fashionable array of visitors, as a 
railway will follow. 

There are always two sides to a story, whatever 
that story may be. We can, however, give at 
once both sides of the tale we are about to notice, 
differing as they very widely do. At page 607 
Captain Speke tells us tliat “though I was much 
annoyed at Petherick, yet I did not wislr to break 
friendship, but dined and conversed with him.” Of 
this, the only dinner, an eye-witness (Mrs. Petherick), 
in a letter dated Khartoum, December 21st, 1863, 
most pointedly tells us that Petherick’s boats with 
ample supplies had reached Gondokoro before 
Baker’s, «• and also before Speke came up; with 
Baker’s assent she made out a list of proper neces- 
saries for them (we have already seen what those 
were). .They were all pkeked up, sent, and returned, 
with Spdke’u thanks for the attention ptud,' but 
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adding that Baker had already packed and funiished 
# 

supplies. Our 8})ace prevents us from noticing at 
length those strange occurrences : — 

‘ But they (Speke and Baker) dined with us, and 
we had a tremendously large ham, which we had 
brought from England, cooked. This we Always 
said should be done when -we met Speke. During 
dinner I endeavoured to prevail on Speke to accept 
our* aid, but he drawllngly replied, “ I do not wish 
to recognise the succour dodge.” The rest of the 
conversation I am not well enough to repeat. I 
grow heart-sick now as I did then. After all our 
toil ! Never, mind, it will recoil upon him yet, his 
heartless 'conduct. I soon left the table, and never 
dined with them again.' 

But this is but a triding portion of the narrative. 
It is surpassed' by the effrontery of what follows. 
In a letter from Speke, dated April 19tb,, 186S, 
written in the British Consulate (Petherick was then 
British Consul) at Khartoum, on his way down the 
river to “jay dear Petherick,^' he proceecb thus : — 
‘We came down the Nile all right, the last 
Nigger arriving on the fortieth day, and have lived 
ever since very comfortably un^r the lender care of 
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your Mr Fatima.^ To-moirow we hope to be well 
away in the early morning, consigning yoor small 
packages to their destination in as good Order as 
you gave them to us. The iq)ade8 yon gave us I 
have made over to Fatty, as our Beis bought sheep 
on the way with dollars. I was sorry to find, on 
arrival here, that the townspeople had reported you 
dead, and in consequence^ of it the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society had determined on sending the second 
thousand pounds to Baker, with a view to assist in 
looking after us. ^is now is too bad ; for Habil 
never gave the slightest credence to the report 
brought down by the merchants, and stated so in 
his answers to his brother’s inquiries at Cmro. To 
make the best of the matter, and to do justice to all, 
I wrote home a fiill explanation of our conversations 
at home before we left England, and the position we 
were in at Gondokoro. Should you feel inclined to 
write a full statement of the difficulties you had to 
contend with in going up the White Nile, it would 

TUi ma Fetiwid^a oook. C^aka haa aant hu 

Ua pbotomph : but what alae ihe **gnat pdnoa” pirt hoc fiom 
hia wnin^> for all bar itndar aaia, ha aaifh not ; whbh ia 
agttawhat aufriaiaig. 
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be a great relief to tbe -miiid of every person 
connect!^ with the sncconrmg fund, and also , to 
myself, as people’s tongues are always ready in this 
meddling world. With Grant’s best wuhes con- 
jomtly with my own to Mrs. Petherick and yonrself 
for yOur healtli and safety in the far interior, believe 
me, yours truly.’ 

Well, Speke’s mind .will be speedily relieved. 
Peritcrifk’s full report was to leave Khartoum about 
the close of December. Scarcely any human l>cing, 
but especially female, could have survived the 
miseries that Mrs. Petherick has endured. Yet 
this heroic lady concludes thus: — “With nothing 
to conceal and no action to blush f(»r, no* wrong 
done to any one, we patiently wait the result.’’ 
Justice will at last arrive. Tlten the great Indian 
I’rince must descend from his Bfusnc<l mid liecomo 
like otlier mortals. “Magna est ceriiM pre- 
valebitr 
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No. V.~CONCLUSION. 

The length to which our observations on this 
subject extended in our previous numbers induced 
Us. to stop where we did. But on recurring to the 
question, and in reviewing what we had done, we 
found that several important points and facts requi- 
site to elucidate more fully and clearly the vi^ole 
subject had been omitted. We proceed, and as 
concisely as possible, to revert to these — ^to authori- 
ties both ancient and modem. 

In reference to the important river, Sobat or Red 
River (which is the meaning of the word), we simply 
gave Speke’s longitude and latitude of it, according 
to his middle mouth, to contrast with those given by 
M. Amaud, and without any further remark. There 
is no ^nch a thing as three mouths for this river ; it 
has only one, by which Mahomed Ali’s expedition 
entered, |nd went up it about 150 miles. At the 
point where they turned back the officers found the 
stream IIQO feet broad and 12 feet deep, with a 
current at the rate of one half-mile per hour, and 
this in the height of the dry season. They con- 
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ad&K^ tile river to bring dowO a moiety of the 
water of the Nile. Oaptun Spek^ in hia odbbrated 
oratipn on his first appearance in the, Geographical 
Society after his rctum, alim in j)is. atidment 
inserted; in the Proceedings of ^ Qoogra- 

phusal Society, voL vil,' p. ^3d^dt)t^^that»tiie 
River Sobat, and one that he calJs Giraft", run into 
the Blue River after “ gracefut sweep,” end not 
into the White River. His words are, “Tlte Blue 
River combining with the Giraffe and Solmt describes 
a graceful sweep. In the height of tiie dry season 
on tlie White River, the Blue River is found navi- 
gable owing to the great accessions of the Giraffe 
and Sobat rivers.” It is not worth our Ivhilo to 
point out tlie quarter from whence Sfieke Iwrrowcd 
this and three months to the Sobat. But as Pethe- 
rick’s journal? and observations arc non' in the 
hands of the Royal Geographical Society, wo feel 
confident tliat these, as regards the Sobat, will con- 
firm the accuracy of the Egyptian eipedition account 
thereof as seen in 1840.** The river, we may ftir- 

* k latter firam Pttlutidc, datod Jamuty 18, 1864, jutt «Naa 
into onr handle talk whai «• amtiaipated. Ha aaTS, *' I *aa aetif 
I oonld not aendtha mananrawant of tbe aaoand Sobat, aa I oafy 
knew at ita aa d i t anoe in tha imaainatkii of Cb^ain ^palca. 
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tiber obs^e, instead of no one knowing, as Speke 
sajrs, where it comes from, is, according to Dr. Pemey, 
frrand to be a considerable stream about 60 miles 
^ast of the Nile, in about 4** N. lai, near the moun- 
tains of Leria, not Illyria,” as Speke has it, and 
there defending from the southward. 

Captain Speke gives us no information whatever 
regarding the Nile, from Qpndokoro to Khartoum, 
either as regards its magnitude, breadth, depth' or 
current, or the longitudes and latitudes of its more 
impprtant parts. This is a great want and a grave 
neglect ; nor docs he give us any correct idea in all 
these essential points regarding the river, we may 
say from the Karuma Falls downwards to-Gondo- 
koro, except just to state shortly that near Pairs, 
'where they fell in with it north of Faloro, it had 
there the appearance of “ a fine Highland stream,” 
none of which that we know of are in their early 
sources of any great magnitude. Here, m beholding 
it as such, they felt surprised at its reduced magni- 

0 

tude when compared to the size they deemed it to 
be when first seen at Urondogani, namely, 600 to 
700 yardi| in breadth, and very deep, but with a 
slow current With regard to &e diminished mag- 
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nitode of the stream at Pairs, as compared with that 
at Urondogani, the solotbii is easy, bemmse wheu 
they saw it at the latter place it was in the riung 
flood, and at the former, m ^ height, it may be said, 
of the dry season. Turning to Dr. Peimy, he tells 
us (Bulletin^ Paris, 1863) that at die ^Uage of 
Tambour, just in the rapid of Makedo, he found the 
Nile 45 miitres (190 feet) broad and 19 feet deep, 
dhtl with a current of nearly eight miles per hour in 
the centre of the stream. This was at the clwic of 
February, in the height of the dry season. The 
same authority tells us that the Nile rises above six 
metres (23 feet) at Qondokoro, and that at this place 
it is 400 metres (1694 feet) broad. 

It may foirly be presumed that it was on this 
{portion of die NUe that the Centurions of Nero 
were compelled to turn back. At 600 Roman miles 
above Meroc they came to die dreadful mar8h<»; 
but they penetrated to 800 miles (one accxrant says 
890 miles), at which distance they must have 
reached^ the cataracts and rapids (about 4° N. lat) 
on the river, which are found m die ‘luarter which 
we have just examined. ' It is, indeed, most remark* 
able how the discoveries nS to-day bear ont*the 
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accuracy of the descriptions of this quarter of 
Africa, made, we may say, 3,000 years ago, and 
showing most clearly that the features and elevation 
of the country are in every respect the same, thus 
proving that the great laws of nature which regulate 
the floods of the Nile remain unaltered. The Nile 
now begins to rise at Cairo, in Egypt, on the 18th 
of June, exactly to a day as. it did since the oldest 
period of history, whether sacred or profane, stSfbs 
it to have done. 

Here let us correct an error that we had fallen 
into in the early portion of our review. It was 
not Debono, reported to be a Maltese, and con- 
sequently a British subject, but a nephew of his, 
that Consul Petherick detected carrying on the 
slave trade on the White Nile, and sent to Cairo 
to the British Consul-General to answer for his mis- 
deeds j but perhaps his being a Turkish subject, and 
one of this privileged class, set him free from any 
punishment 

Our author, with a dictatorial authority worthy of 
Mtdsa hims^, asserts that all the knowledge which 
the whole progeny of his ancestor Japhet possessed, 
Oreeki Bmnan, Macedonian, &c., was first taught 
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by and derived from Hindostan. That the vrhole 
of th^ geographers first ailaded ioi Ptolemy 
e^>ecially, v?ere a set of humbugs." Now, this 
is rather hard upon old Ptolemy, afrer he has placed 
a lake as the source of the chief braodi of the 
Nile almost upon the exact spot where a taka.and 
the source are placed by Ceptaiu Speke. We have 
already noticed the eiyor which Ptolemy was led 
inU by placing his chief Nile lake due west from 
a given point on the cast coast, while that }K)int 
was in reality 6° more to the north than ho was 
taught to believe it really was. Again, he places 
Alexandria in 60° 30' E. long, from his first 
meridiau, always taken in the westernmost of the 
Canary Islands — Ferro, in longitude (by our 
reckoning) 17* 54' west. This shows an error ot 

f 

12* 41' too much. Hut this error is at once 
rectified by correcting the error mto wliich Ptolemy 
and others were led by taking the length of the 
stades a great deal more than it should have been, 
namely, 600 stades to a degree of the Equator, . 
instead of 500 stades, as has been done. Taking it 
at 500 stades (see Vivien St Martin’s Africa: Paris, 
1843), urd next the proportion to frx the Ineadth 
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of tile degree in the parallel of Alexandria (31” 120, 
and we shall have the distance in longitude very 
nearly, indeed, correct, acoirding to our mode of 
reckoning, that is, Alexandria 29** 53^; and the 
eastern source of the White Nile, according to 
Ptolemy, 4*^ 30' more east, will be in 34” 23', within 
a few miles of where Speke seeks to place it. 
Why, then, his coarse and unnecessaiy abuse of 
Ptolemy ? 

We return for a moment to Speke’s Wahuma. 
That Adam was the head of the tribe no one will 
dispute. That they are descended from Europeans 
we leave our author to prove, and not to assert, 
reminding him that Japhet, the great progenitor of 
Europeans, was white, and that his Wahuma are 
black. He asserts that they are all descended from 
the great Jewish kmg David, while Zerah, the 
Ethiopian, was the next head of their tribe or race. 
Now, David's connection with them, if it existed, or 
ever could ^.exist, could only be through Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, who came from African 
Ethiopia. From the death of David, 1014 A.C., 
to the accession of Solomon to the tirnme, in the 
same year, to the attack on Judah, by Zerah, in the 
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reign of King Asa, (l41 A.C., was a period of 
seventy-four years. The Queen of Sheba visited 
Solomon in the twenty-third year of his reign, con- 
sequently there remained • only fifty-one years to 
produce from this connection a race, or m gaming 
the command of a people, mustering for a very 
distant war-field 1,000,000 fighting men. That 
Solomon’s “Royal Bounty” to this celebrated 
Queen producc^l an heir to her throne is stated, 
and generally believed, in Eastern Tropical Africa, 
and may be readily admitted. But if this splendid, 
intelligent, and majestic Queen, Moqueda by nanjo, 
had started up with Solomon in 1802, and seen tlie 
sable Queen Dowager Nyauanjore “shomng her 
broad stem ” to the company while drinking porabc 
in company with her ministers and Captain Speke, 
pig fashion, both would, we are convinced, have 
inrlignantly disavowed the relationship, scattered 
the blockheads, and promptly dispelled the delu- 
sion. 

Before quitting these pages, so fiQcd with inde- 
cency, we may make one more quotation. The 
Queen Dowager had infenned him ‘*that she loved 
him much — loved him exceedingly!” Subse- 
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(jnenily, at a meeting with h^r private Court Circle 
(p. 361), the conversation tamed upon the capa- 
bilities of the women in the Royal Harem, when 
the attei^dants, laughing, asked Speke if he got a 
black wife, what the colour of the progeny by her 
would be. “ The company became jovial, when the 
Queen improved it by making a significant ges- 
ture, with roars of laughter asking me (Speke) 
if I would like to be her son-in-law, for she hasl 
some beautiful daughters, either of the Wahuina 
or the Waganda breed!” Speke never should 
have allowed such narratives to have issued fi’om 
his mouth, or stained his pages witli such rubbish 
as this. ' 

Further, a few words are necessary connected 
with the geography of Uganda. Speke does not 
give us the. height of .the hill on which the capital 
stood, but it is clear that tlie height is not great. 
We may, however, approximate it. It is 3,400 feet 
above the level of the sea ; Namaouji, distant about 
15 miles K.K by £., is 3,103 feet Murchison' 
Creek, three oor four miles west of the capital, is 
on a level, with the lake, or nearly so, or say 290 
feet bdow the summit of the hill This will give 
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the level of the creek^ Hs junction with the lake 
to be 3,100 feet above the level of the soa, or 64W 
feet below the level of the lake at the Napoleon 
Inlet on the lake, and the same number of feet 
below the height of its southern shore! Betwwn 
Murchison Creek amid Napoleon Inlet, Speke "was 
told that there were several great cataracts. How 
can there be any catasacts in the same lake, and 
how can the opposite, shores of a lake Iw lower 
than the other shore of it, and how was one i)or* 
tion of the shore of the same lake higher than 
another portion of the same coast thereof? Can 
Captain Speke explain and clear up this con* 
fusion?’ 

Again, as . regards the Motmtains of the Moon, 
we have never met with any accoimt, ancient or 

* Cq>Uia8pek« hu tis or wtod outtoto to bU LUco Njfuuo, mU 
issuiag from tho north tide Mid nil ruuning north, thiu 

]. The Mvonogo IUtmt. 

2. Tho Bivw Uyo UyMiza join* the Mweraago, 

3. Hnnhieon Ctadi, which ninct be either tlie Myo My* 
ease or the Kitewen BiTor, betide Mid neer it tevenil other 
ttneau. * 

4. The Imigerri Btrer run* to the Nik. 

e. Ihe Nik ftom the NepMeqn (AeimaL 

6. Aene Biver, n rim numiag fiooi the iiorrii**aet ooawr «C 
Lake Nyanat, Boviiif N.W. to thejtik. 
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modem, pointing out in aiiy mann^ why monn- 
tains in the quarter mentioned were or should be 
so designated. We beliere the name proceeds' from 
the following reason : — ^The moon is held in great 
reverence all over Tropical Afiica. At the full 
moon it may truly be said that the whole popula- 
tion of Africa, old and young, are every night, for 
successive nights, engaged. throughout it, singing, 
dancing, and feasting. Also everywhere when 
they speak of or point to a high mountain, they 
say '“Moon Mountain;” and when speaking of 
an exceeedingly high mountain they say “Moon, 
Moon Mountain.” Hence, probably, the name of 
Mountain Range of the Moon for any very high hills 
or mountains throughout Tropical Africa. 

Further about the moon. At page 243, and 
under dates January 5th and 6th, 1862, Spoke 
informs us that:— “At night there was a partial 
eclipse of the moon. All the Wanguana marched 
up and down from Rumanika’s to Nanaji’s huts, 
singing and beating our tin cooking pots to frighten 
away ihe Spirit of the Sun from consuming entirely 
the chief, object of their reverence, the moon.” On 
consulting our astronomical authorities, we find 
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that on the 17th ^D^^bex, 1861, there was a 
partial eclipse of the moon, and on the 31st 
December, 1861 (the same year), there was a 
total eclipse of the son. Gonseqnently there was 
not, and could not be, any eclipse of the moon, 
partial or otherwise, at the time stated by^Gaptun 
Speke. The people of the real moon had a very 
hearty laugh at the story told, when the account 
r^died them in due course. They were completely 
puzzled to account for the want of judgment shown 
by the author of the tale, trymg, however, to 
account for it on the supposition tliat Captain 
Speke had a moon of his own, which lio^ moved 
about like his Mountains of the Moon," or else 
that he had abstracted and carried off Kimianika’s 
luoou in his pocket.^ 

W'c may also here observe, in reference to the 
stated extent of the surface of Lake Nyam^ that 
the extent is given according to the reduced scale, 
taking it acoordin^ to what Speke si^s he saw 
and hea^ in his first journey, and what he saw 
and heard in his second joum^. As he has given 
it in his new work it is three times the extent that 
we have stated ; this, conseqnentiy, if oon^ makes 
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luB inconsistencies and erriira more serious and 
repreliensible. 

Before coming to a conclnsion, we most notice a 
work, published at Edinburgh in 1810, by De Foe. 
Extracts from it have been sent to us by the Secre- 
tary of the Asiatic Society of Bombay. These give 
a concise account, so far, of a journey undertaken in 
1720 from the East Coast of Africa, commencing 
in about .12*’ S. lat., with the intention of proceed- 
ing across the continent to the Congo in Angola. 
The journey is attributed to Captain Singleton arid 
his ship’s crew. They passed to the northward of 
Lake Nyassa, and thence proceeding they came to 

f 

“ a goodly river ” running north, and from thence 
northwards and westwards till they came upon 
what must have been Lake Tanganyika, near its 
south end, as they struck it 'in 6'22° S. lat; After 
23 days alongside of it northwards they rounded 
it, and then were told that they could not proceed 
westward to gain the Congo bdbause another great 
lake lay in their way. They marched north along 
its western shore till tiiey came to its end a little 
beyond the Equator, where<they found a considerable 
river romung north, which they set down as the 
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Nile, but not wishinj^ to ^ by tibat route tlioy 
turned to the westward, and Hnally, after many 
delays, taking from necessity diflkrent routes, they 
reached the Gold Coast In the countiy to the 
north of the IsUce lost mentioned they came upon a 
nation of negroes, who went, old and young, <juite 
naked. They also met, in an uninhabited {lart, with 
a hideous serpent of fearfid aspect and fangs, which 
tfirCateued to attack them, and whosi^ hissing was 
lieard to a great distance. His men insisted that it 
was the Devil, but this he says could not, for a droll 
reason, be the case, because the Devil was not likely 
to be found, in a country where there wen* no in- 
habitants. We have not ourselves seen this botik, 
but the author of it st'cms to have written it with 
some knowledge of this portion of Africa. Here is, 
therefore, another clainimit for the honour of the 
discovery of the sources of the White Nile. 

Just as this part of our review was gomg to the 
prciw, we received the account that retherick's 
accounts, joumab, observations, and maps had< 
reached this countiy, and at the some time the 
rash act, but to ns antic^Mted act, of hi^ deposition ' 
as Consul. The following communication 
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will tell tis the sad consecjfaences and the great 
injustice of the act. Pethericfc’s letters in our hands 
also fully bear out all that this honest Belj^an Consul 
states. We hasten to give the most material parts 
of his very able letter, thus 

[Tbanslation.] 

“ Khartoum^ Jan. 28, 1864. 

‘ A few days ago we received intelligence that' the 
British Government had resolved to abolish the 
Consulate which it had establbhed in the Soudan 
in 1849. That decision has troubled the honest 
portion of the colony, because, under the painful 
circumstances in \N^ich it is placed, it found in the 
experience and character of the British Consul a 
ifavourite rallying-point 

* A higher motive renders it desirable to m^taiu 

9 

at Khartoum the British Consulate. The slave- 
tra£Bc on the White Nile (for a long time held . in 
restraint sufficiently feeble) has had for some years 
— thanks to the encouragement of certain high 
fanctiemaries,* who find their profit in it — an ex- 
tension tn^y fidghtfiil ; anchit is exercised with sudi 
hi^rs that I hentate to describe theuL Every 
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year more than 100# vessels leave Khartoum for 
the purpose of hunting down the negroes; and 
slaves who formerly were brought in by stealth 
are now dragged publicly along the highways of 
the country, and even tlirough the (dreets of Khar< 
toum, with the yoke on their necks. The British 
Consul, Mr. J. Petlicrick,. initiated measures which 
would have soon placed a limit to the traffic ; un< 
fortunately, owing to the aversion of four-filUis of 
the Kliartoumians, who live by it, and of the high 
functionaries, their accomplices, he saw his reputa* 
tion tarnished by false accusations; his follow-citizens 
and friends misled on his account, and he found no 
sufficient support even before his superiors, who 
were doubtless thus prejudiced against him. 

‘Tile non-success of Mr. Pethcrick in his pro- 
ceedings against ceitain persons accused of this 
traffic has given licence to these slave dealers. 
Assured henceforth of impunity and of the ineffi- 
ciency of the law, they have thrown off the mask. 

' It is an everlasting sctmdal to civilized Europe thus 
to authorise by her silence the in&moi^ piracy which 

has stained the White Nile with blood; and for anti- 

# # 

slavery England, who instead of decliuiog herself 
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impotent by abolishing her Consulate at Khartoum, 
should have surrounded it with all the p'estige 
possible, authorised severe measures, and extended 
her hand to enforce their execution. 

* Although personal considerations may be for us 
of secondary importance, and we arc not the apolo- 
gists of Mr. Pctherick, we ought to add that the 
Consul — (a man of intelligence, and possessing a 
knowledge of the Soudan from a long experience) — ■ 
has performed the duties of his office with an in- 
tegrity and firmness which may well serve as an 
example to his colleagues. In tlie Viow which has 
deprived Mr. Petherick of office, that which is the 
most disicressmg is the fact that his deposition 
followed quickly upon energetic measures taken by 
him against this traffic, and against that oppression 
which the local authorities endeavoured, to bring to 
bear upon Europeans: — I repeat, this deposition of 
Mr. Petherick passes cuiTont through the country as 
a disavowal of those measures, and is regarded as a 
censure publicly inflicted ypon Mr. Petherick by his 
superiors in copsequence of the attitude he assumed. 

‘ I am ignorant whether the British Government 
can now reconsider the decision it has taken ; but I 
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do know that the re-^stablishment of a Bridsh Con- 
# 

sulate at IChartoum would be a measure which all 
those who have at heart the triumph of the principles 
of civilization in this barbarous country would receive 
with joy. 

(Signed) * De Vruyssenaire.’ 

We shall not quote. Petlierick’s own statements 
relating to these painful* subjects, but show from 
another source the base accusations that were 
brought against him. We quote from a letter to 
him from Mr. Baker now before us, dated Feb. 9, 
1863:— 

‘ I have much to say to you that I cannot write. 
There 'are serious intrigues against you in Khar- 
touin. An accusation was sent to the (jonsul- 
Oeneral against you, signed by nearly all the 
Europeans .of Khartoum, including the official de- 
claration of two Consulates (who are they?), charging 
you'with some former participation in slavery. Of« 
course the seals of numerous nativea ornamented 
the document* 
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Well, let us now have the nmes of those knaves, 
more especially of the Consuls. .We can guess them. 

Did the Consul-General transmit that profligate 
accusation to Europe without placing it in Pcthe- 
rick’s hands, and allowing him to answer it, and 
also without sliding Petherick’s slave-trade corres- 
pondence with him along with it? If he did all 
this, then it is the ConsulrGeneral and not the 
Consul that should have*been dismissed. Again; 
did our Foreign Office, acting only upon the au- 
thority of the above infamous charge, dismiss a 
public servant without showing that servant the ac- 
cusation brought against him, and without enabling 
him to vindicate himself? It would really appear 
that this is the course that has been adopted. 
Purely there are men in the Legislature who will 
call for the production of the papers»and all the 
correspondence upon this important subject, in order 
that the British public may know the truth. In 
Khartoum there are only from 20 to 30 Europeans. 
Mr. Baker calls it a “ horrid den I ” and Dr. Murie* 
says they are chiefly low, rascally Frenchmen and 
Italians!”, Is a British subject to be nuned and 
oppressed to please men like these? 
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This is a most luffortunate, a sad termination to 
the late great Ainfenn exploration combination plan. 
But it is only such a termination as might have l>een 
anticipated from a scheme ill>caiitrivcd and most in- 
judiciously carried on. That Captain Speke’s un- 
founded charges against Consul Petherick infiaenced 
the Government and tho^ to whom the Govern- 
ment looked up to for correct infonnation and sound 
‘counsel, in short, in the quarter to which the Foreign 
Office looked to, scarcely any doui)t can remain. 
How much, then, has Captain Slieke to answer for, 
and how greatly is he to blame for the course he has 

pursued, and how bitterly must he feel, if hc' is 

# * 

capable* of reflection, at Hie thoughts of the conse- 
quences which his flippant conduct and proceedinga 
have produce<l. Here is the individual whom SpeSc 
urged -to join and aid* him in his journey, — Uie man 
whom the Foreign Office patronised, assisted, and 
permitted to lend his aid, — the energetic and ex|)0- 
rienced individual whom the Royal Ge<^aphical 
'Sodiety^ through their pr(q)er authorities, cncoui 
raged, assisted, prompted, and sefected as the most 
pre^r individual they pould find to copvey assut- 
jmee and advice to ■l^)eke, — here, we say, is ^t 
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indiyidual thrown overboard without pity, his private 
fortune wasted, the health of himielf and his heroic 
and attached wife, altogether and perhaps irre> 
trievably ruined, and his character as a merchant 
and a public servant blasted in the eyes of his 
countrymen and of the civilized world, by being 
charged with a dereliction of duty, and with the 
crime of slave dealing, at the moment he was doing 
everything in his power to put it down. Here are' 
all these ills heaped upon a poor man’s head by 
those who should have defended him ; while Captain 
Speke, whom ho went to aid, and who never in all 
his jomney said one word against either slavery or 
the slave trade, both of which he not only saw going 
on before his eyes daily in all their horrors, but in 
wliich it may almost be said he participated when 
he accepted presents of female slaves as servants 
“ to carry his water,” and after retaining them at 
his pleasure, next handed them over thoughtlessly 
to his Zanzibar assistants and followers as their 
.servants, to carry to Zanzibar, where they must* 
remain their daves. 0 Shame, where is thy blush ! 
.QP'ooo ^ooo vf]iere is your judgment — ^where is 
your justice ! You have injured innocence, and tar- 
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nished' the great naifte of our country in 'the eyets of 
the world by the fhsh step you have taken ; and no 
compensation that can now be given to ilr. Pothe- 
rick can compensate him for the hardships, m^rios, 
and losses that he has met with and sustained. 

The fate which has overtaken Mr. .Petherick 
will, we doubt not, prove a lesson to others who 
may be invited to join in similar undertakings, not 
to*lcave anything to chance, or to take everything 
for granted, with whomsoever they have to deal. 
Captain Speke will have filll time to reflect upon 
his proceetlings in this case. Hi* left England on 
a great and noble enterprise. He was jyttronised 
and supported in it by the Governinent of India, 
by the British Government, ami by the Ro^al 
Geographical Society, the greate.st and most intel- 
ligent’ body of the kind in the world, and with the 
go^ wishes and with the sanguine hiipes of the 
public. In return, what has he really gained and 
brought back? The sacriflee and rdn of zealous 
associates — a mass of intelligence, if such it can be 
called, so muddled and confused in everything that 
we really believe he himself cannot ^d his wa/ 
in it. Nor is this all ; he came bact* with tales 
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of great empires and polished^ states in Africa, in 
order to enhance the glory. of his reports, and to 
rouse the Government and the nation, upon the 
accuracy of his reports, to lay hold of those parts 
in order to extend our power and our commerce. 
The public for a time was beside itself with those 
fascinating dreams. The whole has turned out 
mere moonshine. Those great empires have dwin- 
dled to atoms ; barbarous, rude, savage, and iglio- 
rant beyond all precedent and example. Instead of 
commerce, fleets, and* armies at their command, 
these wretched chiefs cannot muster a few hundreds 
of men, or glean ten recruits at a time to increase 
their armies. 

• Finally, wo deeply regret the miserable termina- 
tion which this great African exploration expedition 
has had. We regret it on the part of the public, 
and we sincerely lament the result on account of 
Captain Speke himself. It might, it ought to have 
been different. But the only person to blame for 
4he poor results is Captam Speke himseF. Vfe 
truly lament*the time that has been lost, and the 
‘money tha| has been spent, without any d^nite 
settlement of any materiid pomt, and with only the 
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absurd, result of fijMling the source of .the great 
river "Nile placed in a narrow ravine, where not a 
drop of water is to be found, except that which 
drops from the clouds during the periodical rains — 
nay, chiefly the fresh water which rushes iuto this 
ravine from the floodbg of the lake to the aorth- 
ward, and which flood flows in an opposite direction 
to the current of the true Nile stream ! 


THE END 
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